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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


M* HAMILTON W. MABIE has been asso- 

ciated with me in the conduct of The Chris- 
tian Union for several years, and for the last 
three years has been its office editor. Heartily 
sympathizing with its principles and its spirit, 
his work has been felt in every department ; most 
of all in its department of Books and Authors, 
whose excellence is largely due to his breadth of lit- 
erary culture and his sympathetic literary insight. 
Our relations have come to be those of intimate per- 
sonal friendship, in which a common mode of thought 
and even of expression has grown out of sympathy of 
feeling and of purpose. If the editor is often com- 
pelled to accept in silence condemnation for words he 
did not utter and for opinions he does not hold, he 
is also sometimes compelled to accept in silence praise 
for industry greater than he possesses, and for ser- 
vices which he has not rendered, This is the more 
difficult silence of the two ; and this is my excuse, if one 
is needed, for this personal tribute to my associate, 





whose name I this week place at the head of these 
columns with my own. 

While for its general literary qualities The Chris- 
tian Union is largely indebted to Mr. Mabie, for 
its editorial strength and variety it is not a 
little indebted to a corps of editorial contributors, 
of different denominational views and different ec- 
clesiastical positions, but joined in fellowship by 
their sympathy with a living, progressive, catholic, 
and tolerant Christianity. We give herewith the 
names of those most intimately connected with “the 
paper in this editorial relation ; if the names of all the 
writers in its different editorial) departments were 
added, the list would be greatly enlarged. 

Pres. I. W. ANDREWS, D.D. 
C. D. W. Bripeman, D.D. 
ProF. Francis Brown, D.D. 
Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
MaLcotm McG. Dana, D.D. 
Rev. E. WINCHESTER DONALD. 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
JosePpH T. Duryea, D.D. 
Rev. O. P. GirForp. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
Rev. R. G. GREEN. 


Rev. Max HaRK. 
SAMUEL E. Herrick, D.D. 
ALEXANDER MCKENzIEg, D.D. 


Rev. NELSON MILLARD. 
Rev. Pamir 8. Moxom. 


Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 
NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 
ReveN Tuomas, D.D. 

tEV. J. R. THOMPSON. 

Leaving to the Publisher to make in the ‘ Pub- 
lisher’s Desk” such announcement as he may think 
proper and desirable respecting the literary plans 
and purposes of The Christian Union, I content my- 
self here with simply saying that in spirit and pur- 
pose it remains unchanged; that, standing with 
Luther on the Word of God as the only standard by 
which all human creeds are to be tested, and seeking 
to apply its principles to all questions of kuman in- 
terest and concern—individual, political, social, and 
belonging to no party, and therefore 
equally free to commend or criticise all ; 


ecclesiastical ; 
belonging to 
no denomination, and therefore equally free to praise 
the good works and to condemn the indications of 
unchristian spirit in each ; with an office corps of edi- 
tors in thorough sympathy with each other and their 
and with the active co-operation 
promised to its editorial pages by some of the fore- 
most thinkers and writers in the country—it is in a 
stronger position to-day than ever before to represent 
independent thought in politics and a catholic spirit 
in religion, and to inculcate and promote faith, hope, 
and charity in the home and the individual heart. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 


common cause, 





In accordance with the annouricement 
made in the Publisher’s Desk last week, The 
Christian Union publishes in this issue the 
article on “ How to Help the Poor to Help 
Themselves,” by Mr. George E, Ripsom, of 
Rochester, N. Y. The first prize of $75 was 
awarded to this article, by Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Mrs. 8S. H. Casweli,and Mrs. William 
Claflin, of Boston, the committee to whom 
the manuscripts were submitted, Mrs, E. M. 





Tuttle’s article, to which was awarded the 
second prize of $25, will be published next 
week. 

We begin this week the publication of a 
series of articles in The Home under the title 
of “The House Beautiful,” by Mary A. 
Allen, M.D., which will be found extremely 
suggestive and useful in the direction of 
healthful homes and methods of household 
management, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives pos- 
sesses greater power to fashion and direct legislation 
than any other officer of the National Government ; 
for all legislation is, in the first instance, formulated 
in committee, and he has the appointment of the 
committees wholly in his own hands. Speaker Car- 
lisle’s constitution of the House committees has, 
therefore, been looked for with interest, as affording 
an indication of the issue which the Democratic party 
is likely to propose for the next Presidential election. 
All tariff legislation must come, in the first place, 
from the Committee of Ways and Means ; the leading 
Democratic members of this Committee are the ablest 
representatives of tax and tariff reform on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House—Messrs. Morrison, Hewitt, 
and Hurd; while the Republican members, led by 
Mr. Kelley, are strong protectionists. Mr. Carlisle 
could not have better indicated his desire that the 
tariff issue should be the prominent one next Fall ; 
we now anticipate the probability of a decided meas- 
ure of tariff reduction to be proposed by the House, 
but blockaded by the Senate. It is evident that the 
country is divided in opinion on this subject; the 
issue would be a living one, and it would compel 
some reorganization of parties. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
reported declaration that he would vote the Democratic 
ticket next Fall if the Democrats favored and the 
Republicans opposed revenue reform is a sign of the 
times, for Mr. Beecher is a representative man, ‘what- 
ever his critics may think of his opinions. The New 
York ‘‘ Herald ” has been interviewing leading business 
men in this city, who generally prdclaim themselves 
ready for political action on the tariff qtestion, and 
they believe that the business interests of the country, 
including the manufacturing interest, require it; on 
the other hand, according to the ‘‘ Tribune,” the iron 
manufacturers of Pittsburg are very gloomy in anti- 
cipation of tariff agitation ; the wool growers of Ohio 
want a reinstatement of the tariff taken off from 
wool by the last Congress ; and Representative Kel- 
logg thinks any reduction of the tariff on sugar will 
‘*make Louisiana a Republican State, and cost the 
Democratic party sass efght electoral votes.” 


The constitution of some of the other committees 
is also significant ; Mr. Reagan is made the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, which will give him 
facilities for introducing and pushing to the front his 
measure for the regulation of railroad transporta- 
tion by national legislation and a national commis- 
sion. The River and Harbor Committee is largely 
made up of Southwestern members, and looks in the 
direction of liberal appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River. We cannot reconcile 
with Mr. Carlisle’s non-protection .principles his ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bland, the zealous advocate of un- 
limited silver coinage, as chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; we do not un- 
derstand that there is any defense for the present 
policy of coining silver dollars and storing them 
away in the Treasury vaults, except the claim that 
this is necessary to develop our silver mines in the 
West. This is the extreme of protection policy ; it is 
as if the United States Government, instead of levy- 
ing a tax on foreign silks, were to buy native silks and 
store them in bonded warehouses until there should 
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be a demand for them ata price considerably above 
the regular market rates. The outcry that the South- 
ern members hold the posts of influence in the com- 
mittees meets with no response ; there is no fear in 
the North of a sectional supremacy; if there were 
any danger of a solid South, it would be best overcome 
by raising the tariff issue, in which some Southern 
States would go for protection, and some heretofore 
Northern Republican States for revenue reform. 

General Crook has issued his report after the first 
year of his command of the Department of Arizona, 
which contains some very plain talk of a very healthy 
sort. He holds the whites responsible for the Indian 
wars ; declares that ‘‘ public sentiment in frontier 
communities does not consider the malicious killing 
of an Indian murder, or the most unblushing plun- 
dering theft.” He recommends teaching the Indians 
agriculture, stimulating them to industry by provid- 
ing a market for their crops, giving them their land 
in severalty, that they may rest secure against being 
again tricked out of their domain by new treaties ; 
by this process breaking up the tribal relations ; and, 
as soon as he becomes an individual landed proprietor, 
giving him the ballot. ‘He is certainly the equal, 
mentally, of a large class who now have the fran- 
chise. . . . No people or race can live in our country 
deprived of full political powers without becoming 
more and more degraded.” As to disarming the 
Indians, General Crook declares that it is impracti- 
cable, and would be unjust. These views of General 
Crook are quite as radical as those of the ‘+ Eastern 
philanthropist * whose idealism has been sneered at 
by the Indian ring ; and there is no man in the coun- 
try who has better practical knowledge of the Indian 
problem than General Crook. 


Mr. Thompson, Commissioner of Public Works in 
this city, has submitted to the Mayor a comprehen- 
sive and detailed reply to the charges of the ‘Tribune ” 
against the management of his department, in which 
he examines the charges seriatim, and makes his ex- 
planations under each separate head. The ability and 
skill of the reply are unquestionable, and it strikes us 
as being frank and candid intone. The ‘‘ Tribune’s” 
charge that since 1876 over $6,000,000 has been lost 
to the city through vacated assessments Mr. Thompson 
disposes of, it seems to us, in an unanswerable fashion ; 
he affirms that out of assessments relating to sixteen 
thousand pieces of property, submitted by him by the 
Board of Assessments, only twenty-eight were sub- 
ject afterward to objection, and ‘in these cases the 
objections were sustained in only eight; of these 
eight two only related in any way to unbalanced 
bids, and the reduction of assessments in these 
two cases was $17,000, and this Mr. Thompson de- 
clares is the only loss which the city has sustained 
through vacated assessments. The charge that under 
the system of unbalanced bids the final cost of con- 
tract work greatly exceeded the original estimates 
Mr. Thompson disposes of by declaring that on three 
hundred and sixty-three contracts made by him 
during the last three years, aggregating a total cost 
of $3,234,828.82, the increase was only $19,000. The 
arguments which he advances in support of the 
system of unbalanced bids are not part of his defense, 
and strike us as being inconclusive ; but Mr. Thompson 
has fairly met the charges of the ‘‘ Tribune,” and, in 
our judgment, has adequately met them so far as the 
evidence thus far submitted goes. 


Italy is very seriously disturbed in all her commer- 
cial relations by a prolonged strike of engineers ; this 
strike, in the opinion of the ‘* Evening Post,” is sig- 
nificant not of the disquiet of a single class of work- 
men, but of an increasing social ferment in progress 
all over Europe, and specially advanced in Italy. 
The engineers do not raise the question of wages, but 
insist upon social recognition by the admission of its 
representatives to the distinction of * first-class peo- 
ple.” Italian politics, as The Christian Union has 
frequently shown, suffer from the rule of small fac- 
tions and the absence of large parties ; the same dis- 
ease affects the entire social and political condition of 
thecountry ; only one-third of the qualified voters ever 
go to the polls, and the majority are utterly indiffer- 
ent to the government which rules them ; the small 
minority which have control of public matters are 
without political principles or leading public policies ; 
the social distinctions have no longer any force ; the 
agricultural classes are suffering from poverty of the 
most forlorn kind, and in the midst of this general 
apathy, antagonism, and disintegration, the work- 
men constitute the only active, intelligent, and united 
body; they are intensely democratic, hostile to 





the church, to loyalty, to privilege, and to capital ; 
holding the elementary political principles of the old 
Garibaldian times—the fraternity of principles and 
the abolition of monopolies. These workmen are or- 
ganized into clubs ; they read, discuss, arrange pro- 
cessions, and have now shown their coherence and 
vitality by a continued and very disastrous strike. 
The capture of Sontay by the French has been fol- 
lowed by a brief period of military inaction. Ina 
military point of view the exploit was trifling, but 
in a political point of view it was important because 
it increased the prestige of the French Ministry in the 
Assembly and throughout France at a moment when 
such help was sorely needed ; they can point to it asa 
practical return for the money which they have asked 
and received from the Chamber to carry on the war. 
French exultation over the victory has been a little 
extravagant, one journal gravely declaring that Son- 
tay had wiped out Sedan. Since the capture, French 
pretensions have been moved another step forward, 
and the French newspapers are demanding an in- 
demnity from China for the alleged war which 
China is supposed to have waged against France in 
Tonquin ; the seizure of Hainan and the Islands of 
Formosa and Chusa is openly urged, and an intention 
to annex Tonquin is hinted at, in spite of the pledges 
already given to Europe by the French Ministry. The 
next military move of the French will probably be 
upon Bacninh, but no attack will be made until re- 
enforeements have been received from France. 


The diplomatic correspondence in O’Donnell’s case 
has now been published. The indications are that he 
was never a citizen of the United States. He was not 
a soldier, but a teamster, in the army, and the certifi- 
cate of naturalization granted him appears to have 
been, to speak mildly, irregular, and granted on a 
misapprehension of the facts. This evidently is 
Secretary Frelinghuysen’s opinion as the result of his 
inquiries into O’Donnell’s citizenship ; so that it ap- 
pears probable that our demand on the English 
Government was made on behalf of a man who had 
no claim whatever for our interference, our protec- 
tion, or our consideration. 


The Sunday question has been raised again by the 
opening in New York City of the Bartholdi Pedestal 
Fund Art Loan Exhibition on two successive Sundays 
~ December 23 and 30. A protest against the opening 
was signed bya number of prominent citizens, and re- 
plied to by the Art Director, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith ; 
his assertion that ‘‘ the quiet corner of a great library 
is as beneficial morally to a tired working man asa seat 
in a church” will not do anything to commend the 
cause of Sunday opening to the best portion of the 
community ; his argument that the museum and the 
library are practically closed to shop-girls and other 
overworked persons has force in it. It is estimated 
that nearly six thousaud people visited the gallery 
on the second Sunday; the ‘‘Herald” thinks 
they were mostly from the artisan class; the ‘* Trib- 
une” reports a different opinion. In our opinion 
neither the benefits which are hoped nor the evils 
which are feared will result from the Sunday open- 
ing of museums and libraries; people who now go 
to church will not be drawn away from it by an art 
exhibition, and the experience of the week day does 
not justify the hope that the habitués of the liquor 
shop will abandon them on Sunday fora reading-room 
ora museum. Certainly the churches in our great 
cities must find some better way to attract working 
people within their walls than of shutting them out 
from competitive attraction. But the special objec- 
tions to the openings of this particular exhibition 
appear to us quite conclusive. The Rey. Arthur 
Brooks, who was one of the signers of the protest, 
has, in response to a request from The Christian 
Union, stated the grounds of this protest in the 
following note, for the benefit of our readers : 


RECTORY OF THE INCARNATION, | 

209 Mapison AVENUE, New York. { 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your courteous note of the 26th 
instant I would say that the opening of the Bartholdi Ex- 
hibition on Sunday seemed to me to involve questions en- 
tirely independent of the advisability of a general opening 
ot public collections on that day. The fact that this was a 
money-raising expedient, and that an admission fee was to 
be charged on Sunday, as well as on other days, connected 
the proposed opening more with the prosecution of business 
on Sunday than with the supplying of public opportunities 
for recreation and improvement. In this respect it could 
not fail to involve doubts as to its legality, which would 
not only furnish a most unfortunate precedent, but be a 
grave misfortune in connection with such an undertaking. 
The question of Sunday observance is too important a one 
to be easily set aside or hastily decided by a body of men 
who were in no way appointed for that purpose, or with 
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that issue in contemplation. And the desire for increased 
receipts surely ought not to be present as so strong a mo- 
tive when decision is to be made on a step which has been 
thought by many most conscientious people to be subver- 
sive of the best interests of the community. 

The articles forming the collection were not loaned with 
the understanding that Sunday exhibitions were to take 
place. They were solicited for use in the Academy of De- 
sign, in which such exhibitions had never been held. The 
owners of these articles were therefore made parties in the 
violent solution of this question, on which there exists a very 
great difference of opinion among the best classes of the 
community from which these articles were drawn. 

The movement to raise funds for the Pedestal is a national] 
one, in connection with which such a question should not be 
introduced. Public feeling is divided by such a course, and 
many are alienated from a project which ought to be one of 
universal interest. Our Anglo-Saxon American, or, even 
to call it by the much-dreaded name, Puritan, Sunday has 
been a feature of our social life differing very widely from 
the customs of the nations on the Continent of Europe. 
Some of us believe that it has had not a little to do with the 
past successes of our national history, and with the forma- 
tion of the best side of our national character. To disre- 
gard all precedents in that direction for the sake of gain on 
such an occasion appeared to me, and I presume to other 
signers of the protest, as a very unworthy and unbecoming 
way in which to do our part in a joint work which shall 
speak at once of French and American love for liberty. 

My sympathy is very largely with the arguments that 
have been advanced from time to time against the expedi- 
ency and need of a change in the prevailing public arrange- 
ments for Sunday observance. But, allowing a very large 
range for difference of opinion on that subject, I can still 
hope that my reasons for signing this protest may not seem 
to you to have been without good foundation. 

ARTHUR BROOKS. 





December 31, 1883. 


THE OPEN DOOR. 
NCE more the invisible hand of Time swings 
open the door of a new year, and, reluctant or 
willing, our feet have already crossed the threshold. 
There was a wise saying among the ancients that the 
gifts of the gods were dangerous ; when there came 
from Olympus something which a man had not 
earned, and for the use of which he was therefore 
not fitted, some disaster always followed. God deals 
with his children after another and diviner fashion ; 
he gives them nothing for which, in their way, they 
do not make some return. No man can really accept 
the gift of Christ without rendering whatever of 
service and power is in him. God gives us, and 
ought to give us, nothing but opportunities ; the gift 
which should be absolute and complete, to be accepted 
by us without return of any kind, would be a re- 
proach to God’s thought of man and to man’s thought 
of himself. An opportunity is all that man ought 
ever to ask, and all that God ought ever to grant. 

The new year, is, therefore, the most precious gift 
that Heaven ever sends to earth; a gift which ail 
who will may accept, not as a charity doled out of 
the divine fullness, but as a reward for work to be 
honestly performed. It will not be forced upon any 
one of us; the invisible angels that minister to us 
along the rough ways of life mutely hold out the 
most precious things, but they utter no entreaties ; 
they leave us to refuse or accept. Time, as it runs 
past us, may be set to turn the wheels of our activ- 
ities and to bear to the ports of the future the precious 
fruits of our toil and our faithfulness ; or, as Robert- 
son long ago said, it may slip through our fingers as 
it flows through the hands of the statue in the fount- 
ain, and leave not a trace behind. Of all the gifts 
which men may take, time is the most precious and 
the oftenest refused. ‘‘Give me health and a day,” 
says Emerson, ‘“‘and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous.” There is no achievement of 
character or work which he may not secure who 
knows the value of this hour, and puts himself into 
it as if it were an eternity instead of a brief division 
of time. 

Let the face of your clock preach an hourly sermon 
to your love of ease. Every movement of its hands 
around the dial, if your thought and your action 
move with them, may bear you forward to those 
successes which outlast the enumeration of days and 
the calculation of centuries. If you have done nothing 
noble or useful heretofore, God opens a door in this 
good year of 1884 into a fruitful and: unselfish life. 
There stretches the unsown field, ready for all manner 
of harvests. What kind of seed will you put into it ? 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


My Dear Friend : 
OU have been taught that all the Bible is in- 
spired, and equally inspired; that all is 
authoritative, and equally authoritative ; that it was 
dictated, so to speak, by God to those who have writ- 
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ten it; you are pained and troubled that men, and 
apparently good men, should be teaching otherwise 
in our day; you are sure such teaching scandalizes 
Christians, and you think it gives aid and comfort to 
infidels. You are in serious trouble. We desire, if 
we can, to help you. 

But we cannot doubt that you are right as to the 
facts. A great many good men are teaching in our 
day that all parts of the Bible are not equally authori- 
tative, that all are not equally inspired, and that 
very little, if any of it, was dictated by God. They 
teach that God put his truth into the hearts of his 
children; that different children showed in olden 
time, as they show now, different capacity to receive 
the truth ; that it was this putting divine truth into 
human hearts that constituted inspiration ; and that 
they were left to tell the truths which God had thus 
imparted to them, in their own way and in their own 
words. They were not God’s amanuenses, but God’s 
children. These views have been arrived at inde- 
pendently, not only by a few good men, but by 
some of the very best men in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and the United States : devout Christians ; dili- 
gent students ; men who have given their lives to the 
work of studying and interpreting the Bible; men 
who are familiar with its history, its constitution, its 
original languages ; men who endeavor to live them- 
selves, and to induce others to live, according to its 
teachings. 

Now, may it not be that these good men are right ? 
that you have been mistaken? that you can learn 
something from them? something, too, which will 
not weaken your faith in the Bible, but which will 
make that book dearer and more sacred to you? 
These men have been trying to find out what the 
Bible is. They have been studying it very earnestly 
for that purpose. Perhaps we can learn something 
from them, both as to the Bible and as to the best 
methods of studying it. 

The Bible is authoritative, but the opinions which 
you have been wont to entertain respecting it are not 
authoritative. Christ, youremember, once set a lit- 
tle child in the midst of his disciples and told them 
that he who would enter Christ’s kingdom must be- 
come as a little child. That is, he must, among other 
things, be willing to lay aside his own notions and 
accept what Christ taught him. This is what we 
must all be willing to do if we would be Christ’s dis- 
ciples. We must not inquire what we think a Bible 
ought to be, nor what we have been taught by our 
fathers or our church that the Bible is, but what the 
Bible itself claims to be, and what Christ teaches us 
that it is. We must become as little children. We 
must not invent a Bible for ourselves and demand 
that ; we must humbly and thankfully accept the 
Bible which God has given us, and use it in the way 
and for the purposes which he has indicated. And 
to do this we must look at the Bible itself, and at the 
history of the Bible, to find out what it is, and how 
God gave it to us, and how he means to use it. 

Now, there is a remarkable difference between 
men’s idea of what a Bible ought to be, and the 
actual Bible which God has given to his children. 
This is illustrated by the difference between men- 
made Bibles and God’s Bible. The legend about the 
Koran is that God dictated it to the angel Gabriel, 
, who brought it down from the seventh heaven to 
Mohammed, who read it and preserved it for future 
generations in the very words of the Almighty. The 
story of the Mormon Bible is that an angel told Jo- 
seph Smith where he would find it, and, going to the 
place, he found it there, inscribed on plates which he 
dug up from the burial place where they had been re- 
served until the time for the revelation came. The 
men-made Bibles are Bibles of words. They are 
given in the very words which God is supposed to 
have used. They are ready-made Bibles. They are 
miraculously prepared and miraculously preserved. 
The Mormon Bible is believed by the Mormons to have 
been miraculously translated from its original hiero- 
glyphics into English. The Arabic language is stud- 
ied in all Mohammedan countries, in order that the 
faithful may have the Koran in the very words in 
which they suppose it to have been given by the an- 
gel to Mohammed. 

But God’s Bible was produced in a very different 
way. It was over fifteen centuries from the time 
when the first book was written until the time when 
the last book was written. No one knows when or 
by whom the books of the Old Testament were first 
gathered together into a single volume. No one 
knows by whom or when the churches determined 
what of the various books used in the first century 
should make up the New Testament. Our Bible was 





not manufactured ; it grew. The authors of some of 
the books are wholly unknown ; the authors of some 
of the other books are not known with certainty. No 
one pretends to know who wrote Kings, or Chroni- 
cles, or Job. Scholars are not certain who wrote por- 
tions of the Psalms, or the book of Ecclesiastes, or 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. There was no miracu- 
lous translation and no miraculous preservation of 
the writings. Very few of us read them in the ‘‘ very 
words ” of the original, or think it necessary to do so. 
A few scholars study them in the Hebrew and the 
Greek, and we are content with our German, French, 
and English translations. And justly so ; for while the 
value of the men-made Bible depends upon the 
‘‘very words,” the value of God’s Bible depends 
upon the spirit and the truth. In the men-made 
Bibles the supposed sacredness was in the thing—the 
contents of Mohammed’s chest, the plates discovered 
by Joe Smith. But in God’s Bible the sacredness is 
not in any thing. Even the tables of stone engraved 
by the finger of God have been allowed by him to 
crumble into dust and disappear. The sacredness in 
God’s Bible attaches to the living experiences of 
God’s truth and purity and holiness and love, which 
beat in the hearts of Moses and David and Isaiah and 
Paul, and were written down by them, not as amanu- 
enses writing at dictation, but in their own words 
and in their own way. And the history of these two 
kinds of Bibles proves the truth of what Paul has 
said : The letter killeth, but the Spirit maketh alive. 
The men-made Bibles have prevented a spirit of in- 
quiry ; they have stifled free thought ; they have for- 
bidden men to think for themselves ; they have made 
them worshipers of the letter; they have carried 
death. God’s Bible has incited men to think ; it has 
set them to investigating the questions who wrote the 
various books, what sort of men were they, what did 
they mean by what they wrote ; it has incited them 
to compare the different writings, of Moses and Isaiah, 
of Paul and James; to study the apparent contra- 
dictions ; to discuss, debate, explore ; and so it has 
carried intellectual and moral and spiritual life with 
it wherever it has gone. 

If you attempt to treat God's Bible as other peoples 
have treated their men-made Bibles, if you attempt 
to treat it as a Koran or a Book of Mormon, a book 
whose sacredness consists not in its spirit and its 
truth, but in itsletter and its words, you put away 
the gift which God has given you, and you try to 
substitute another which you imagine would be bet- 
ter, but which is not nearly so good. God knows 
best. And we must honor his gift when we take it 
humbly and reverently at his hand, and try to see 
what it is. This is a greal deal more reverent than 
trying to make out that it is what we think it ought 
to be. Certainly the Bible is studied to-day as it 
never was studied before ; and one reason is because 
we have learned the difference between God’s Bible 
and men-made Bibles, and are scrutinizing our Bible 
to find out what is the spirit ‘and the truth which 
make it sacred. We are trying to distinguish what 
is God’s truth contained in the words, and what are 
the human elements in the writers, the copyists, the 
translators, through which that truth must be dis- 
covered. In this scrutiny doubtless some false 
things are said, and some foolish things, and some 
things which give pain to Christian believers. But, 
on the whole, we are getting into the heart of its 
teaching better than ever before. You remember 
the scene in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” 
when the suitors for Portia’s hand choose between 
the caskets—the golden, the silver, the leaden. The 
value is not in the casket, it is in the portrait of 
Portia that lies within, and he who finds the portrait 
wins the living bride. The value of our Bible is not 
in its words and phrases—these are the mere cas- 
kets ; it is in the Christ whose portrait is contained 
in the whole Book, from the opening scene in the 
Garden to the closing scene at the Judgment. And 
he best uses the Bible who knows how to open this 
casket, to look beneath its words and phrases, to see 
the Christ whose image is enshrined there, and then 
to look up and see the living Christ at his side and 
take him as a Friend and a Bridegroom because he 
has found this divine image in the Book. 


THE TESTIMONY OF FACTS. 
URING the past year the generosity of the 
friends and subscribers of The Christian Union 
has enabled it to send out to Western homes, under 
the auspices of the Children’s Aid Society, one hun- 
dred children, at a cost of $1,500. The Christian 
Union has assumed the care and responsibility of 








this work with pleasure, because it believes that no 
other charitable work in the country justifies itself 
so fully to the intelligence of generous men and 
women, or secures so large and permanent an invest- 
ment of character and happiness for so small an outgo 
of money. It is beginning to be very clearly under- 
stood that society must focus its benevolence and 
helpfulness upon children ; adult paupers and crim- 
inals are largely hopeless. The removal from this 
city of young children of pure life before they suffer 
from the contamination of a debasing moral environ- 
ment must commend itself to all thoughtful people 
as a gain for New York and an enrichment of the 
communities who secure in this way the material of 
good and honorable future citizenship. Returns 
show that in almost all cases the children sent out by 
the Children’s Aid Society become industrious and 
useful men and women. 

This fact, however, has been questioned of late, and 
the Grinnell (Iowa) ‘‘ Independent,” in a temperate 
article, asks for some evidence, and expresses a 
doubt of the usefulness of this charity, and intimates 
that we are transferring crime and poverty from 
New York to the Western country. This is a very 
natural objection, but it is one which has no founda- 
tion in fact. The children sent are not criminals, or even 
paupers, in the legalsense. They are not taken from 
courts or jails or prisons. They have committed (so 
far as is known) no criminal offenses ; they are not 
even usually the children of criminals or paupers. 
Their parents and ancestors are usually honest for- 
eign peasants who have come to misfortune from 
various causes in a strange country. They do not, 
as a general thing, inherit proclivities to crime ; they 
are simply floating orphan or half orphan boys 
or girls. When brought to a Western community 
they are not legally paupers, because the Society still 
has charge of them and is responsible that they do 
not become chargeable within a reasonable term of 
years upon Western towns and villages. 

It is this fact of their inheriting good blood, 
and of the wonderful effects of Christian kindness 
on ahomeless outcast, which will account for the 
remarkable changes and improvements reported 
among these youths from their Western homes. No- 
where has Christianty ever been shown in a purer 
form and with more successful results than in the 
treatment of these waifs by Christian families in the 
West. ? 

The best evidence of the success of this charity is 
shown in the continued demand for these children 
from the farms of the Northwest. The Christian 
Union parties have sometimes been taken by the 
faithful agents, Mr. Mathews or Mr. Trott, three 
times to the same village, and during the past thirty 
years the Society has placed out more than 60,000 
of these children, of whom great numbers are now 
successful manufacturers, farmers, merchants, and 
even lawyers, physicians, and clergymen. Not only 
have these boys and girls been themselves saved 
from lives of sin and crime, but they have formed a 
very useful addition to the best working classes of 
the West. They have repaid the kindness of the 
rural districts which received them by their industry 
and good conduct, and more than a thousand of 
these youths enlisted in the armies of the Union 
during the Civil War. 

Within a few months a very careful investigation 
has been made in the State of Minnesota by Mr. H. 
H. Hart, Secretary of the State Board of Charities, 
as to the condition of the children placed out by the 
Children’s Aid Society. Mr. Hart is a perfectly im- 
partial and very thorough investigator, and his con- 
clusions may be accepted as thoroughly trustworthy. 
Out of one hundred and twenty-five children under 
twelve years of age in the various towns and villages 
of the State,{sent out mainly in The Christian Union 
parties, only five are reported as doing badly ; that 
is, just four per cent. In another division of boys, 
young men, and young women, whose ages range 
from thirteen to twenty-one—forty-seven being over 
sixteen—there were, as first reported, thirty-six do- 
ing badly ; but it is to be borne in mind that young 
girls or boys sent out in this way are often badly 
reported from merely because they have left their 
places, although they may be doing very well in 
some other place. Thus, for instance, out of these 
thirty-six, twenty are now known to be either doing 
well now or likely to do well where they are, and 
not at all as bad cases. A list of these twenty has 
been furnished us by Mr. Mathews; only one is 
reported as being in prison, and he is, in all proba- 
bility, innocent of the charge against him—the sheriff 
and county attorney being both favorable to him. 
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One other, a young woman of twenty-three, reported 
as of ‘‘ bad character,” was found afterward to be in- 
sane, but is now doing well with her friends. 

Among the whole two hundred and fifty selected 
at random in the State of Minnesota there 
is not one who will be permanently chargeable 
upon the authorities of that State. Most of those 
considered as *‘‘failures” have drifted back to 
the Eastern States. The parties sent out by the 
subscribers of The Christian Union have _ been 
uniformly those of young children, and four per 
cent. of failures among them is probably about 
as favorable as would be found to be true of any 
similar number of young children in Western villages. 
If our readers could only see for themselves the 
change from the ragged, miserable, homeless little 
waif in the New York streets to the thriving, 





happy industrious lad on a Western farm, or | 


from the girl friendless and 


young woman useful, beloved, and respected there, 
they would heartily agree with us that in no way can 
charity funds be employed with so much success and 
so few failures as in this great enterprise of phi- 
lanthropy. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


homeless here to the 


HO says the millennium has not begun in Bos- | 
ton? On Thursday evening of last week, | 


beneath a frowning sky and amid the pyrotechnics of a 
winter's thunder-storm, Mrs. Caswell’s Industrial Home 
held its Christmas festival. Some four hundred children 
sat down to a repast provided by the citizens of Boston, 
luscious enough forthe palate of a king : turkeys, hams, 
and tongues contributed by friends, and prepared by 
Mr. William Tufts ; pies, cakes, scalloped oysters, etc., 
from the hotels—Brunswick, American House, Claren- 
don, Quincy, and Crawford; Christmas puddings from 
the Parker House and Marston’s; oranges from trees 
in Florida owned by the Home, and which were a gift, 
all of the fruit growing on them being forwarded to 
Boston ; while presents and edibles in abundance were 
sent in by friends of the Home. Mrs. Caswell says 
“the generosity of the public exceeds anything we have 
ever known.” The Hall of the building was beauti- 
fully decorated by Marston & Wells, Mr. Wells him- 
self superintending the work. It should be remembered 
that this Industrial Home is located in the North End, 
in the old Salem Street Church, where formerly Drs. 
Blagden and Edward Beecher preached. The preaching 
part of the Gospel fled to the more fashionable retreats 
of the city, and left a vacancy for Mrs. Caswell to come 
in and supplement the work with the gospel of the sec- 
ular life. The enterprise is very popular ; people con- 
tribute to its support with alacrity ; Mr. William Endi- 
cot began a library by putting in fifteen hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of books, and is steadily adding volumes, 
assuming the entire expense ; he also gives ali deposi- 
tors in the Home bank ten per cent. a month, till the sum 
reaches five dollars, when it is transferred to a city bank. 
At the festival Thursday evening the several industrial 
departments had trees, and useful and elegant presents 
made glad many hearts. In the carpenters’ quarters a 
unique log cabin, made by the boys, held their Christ- 
mas gifts. I found in the shoe-makers’ rooms specimens 
of fine work ; orders from New York being filled ; fine 
French calf boots making for customers in Boston. 
The utility of the work in all the branches, from sewing 
to kindergarten, from last to type and fore-plane, has 
been thoroughly demonstrated ; a fact which the goity 
recognizes by sending classes from the public schools to 
learn useful handiwork. A most satisfying sight to 
me was the mothers sitting at the table and enjoying a 
sumptuous supper ; each mother carrying home a new 
basket filled with presents. It will be remembered that our 
Boston millennium is coming, not by certain good people 
emigrating to some Vineland and walling out the vicious 
by a system of prohibition, but by good people going 
into the center of vice and introducing there the gospel 
of the secular life ; and the center, radii, and circumfer- 
ence of the movement is the woman who is the genus loci 
of the Home. The philosophy of this Festival, in dis- 
tinction from others which have generously remembered 
poor children, is that it is based on industry. 

But there are other indications that the world moves. 
As in art, so in social progress, contrasts throw into the 
foreground the grand and sublime reliefs of history. 
Last week, in the Old South Meeting-House, the statue 
of Harrict Martineau, by Miss Whitney, was unveiled. 
It was an impressive occasion, drawing together a large 
and representative class of people of divergent opinions. 
Mrs. Livermore presided, and spoke forcibly and elo- 
quently ; addresses were also made by William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., and by Wendell Phillips ; the latter, after 
a vivid picture of the scenes when Miss Martineau was 
in Boston, observed: ‘‘ She was always a friend of the 
poor. Prisoner, slave, worn out by the toil of the mill, 
no matter what be his sufferings, found in her always 
a sustainer and sympathizer. And now she sits there, a 


~-*mphy,a triumph! We see her ; we want our children 





to see her.” Note the contrast! Forty-eight years | 


ago Harriet Martineau observed things in Boston, and 
was visited with treatment which compelled her to put 
into her Autobiography : ‘‘It was not in the South that 
I saw or heard anything to remind me of personal dan- 
ger.” Her great offense, to Boston society, Was that she 
went to a meeting of Abolitionists in a private house, 
Mr. Francis Jackson’s, and said she was in sympathy 
with the principles of anti-slavery! Professor Henry 
Ware said she would be mobbed if she went. Even the 
friends who entertained her, Professor Ware, Dr. 
Walker, then of Charleston, and others, were in danger 
of being ostracized. The pure and eloquent but then 
timid Channing was anxious ; he had not yet unsealed 
the eloquence which later thrilled the world with its 
persuasive pleas for the freedom of the slave. To-day 
the statue of that mob-threatened woman is unveiled 
and her name is enshrined among our apostles of 
liberty. Verily the world moves; moves with an ac- 
celerating velocity that almost takes us off our feet. 

The war-cry of the temperance movement for consti- 
tutional prohibition is Delenda est Carthago. But as 
such an event can be only ideal for at least two years, 
the matter-of-fact and aggressive Law-and-Order League 
is pushing its work with assiduity. In Lawrence, at the 
last term of court, fines for liquor selling were imposed 
amounting to $1,700 and co:ts. The League in Boston is 
beginning to make itself felt as an organization which has 
the force of leading citizens behind it, and not as a 
spasmodic effort of some officers. There are now in 
the State 256 towns which voted ‘‘ No,” and ninety 
which have voted ‘ Yes,” on the question of li- 
cense. I find there is a class of manufacturing 
towns and cities in which the vote on license changes 
from year to year—Yes, this year; No, the next. 
The explanation, I think, is found in the fact 
that people expect too much of law, as law. It 
is prohibition this year, but the prohibition does not 
prohibit ; people are disgusted, and go for license 
next year; and so vice versa. Looking at the forms of 
prohibitory and license statutes, I find both start on the 
same basis; both prohibit in part and both license in 
part. Prohibition says liquors shall not be sold ‘“‘ ex- 
cept as is hereafter provided ;” license says they shall 
not be sold ‘except as authorized.” License provides 
for a larger sale than prohibition ; and neither law has 
been well enforced, except by spasms now and then. 
The immediate need of the temperance cause, in the 
line of law, is enforcement. If temperance people 
would bend their energies to the thorough use of the 
law we now have, instead of stumping for an ideal 
law, in my opinion they would find themselves on the 
road to the best practical law ; for it is with law as with 
the use of tools: experience finds its way to the best. 

I find strong temperance lawyers who favor prohibi- 
tion if they can have it, yet who do not favor consti- 
tutional prohibition. I am often amused by the 
reasoning of Doctors of Divinity, basing their argu- 
ments for prohibition on the ten commandments, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not.” But did not the legislation of the Hebrews, 
in applying the principles of the commandments to mu- 
nicipal affairs, use regulation and restriction and con- 
trol rather than prohibition ? Did it not regulate polyg- 
amy, and eliminate it by progressive steps? Was not 
the same true of slavery? Dr. Bushnell once said 
some passages of Scripture have suffered a worse mar- 
tyrdom than the martyrs themselves. I think it is one 
of the proofs that the Bible contains a divine revela- 
tion that it has stood against the twisting and torturing 
exegisis to which it has been subjected ; against all that 
has been read into it, and against the volcanic methods 
of wrenching texts from their historical setting. I have 
no fear, if it can survive the handling of its friends, that 
its enemies shall ever overthrow it. 





—Boston Church Calendar : 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, JANUARY 7. 

Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a. m. Address by the Rev. 
C. R. Rice, on Some Lines of Church Work. 

Baptists.—Meetings put over till January 21. 

Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. Address by Bishop Fos- 
ter, on India. 

Universalists—Rooms of the Publishing Society, 10:45 a. m. 
Subject : Spiritual Life. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


HERE is little of interest here now except in that 
which is in some way connected with Christmas. 
Never were our streets so crowded as they have been this 
year with buyers of holiday goods. And never, so those 
informed say, has so much money been spent for them. 
It is estimated that not less than two millions of dollars 
have been paid out in this city within two weeks for 
Christmas presents alone. Yet we hear the cry of ‘ hard 
times” whenever objects of benevolence are mentioned, 
and in the failures which are constantly occurring we 
have sad evidence of the depression and uncertainties of 
business. But the country is rich, as a whole, and the 
West, with its abundant harvests, cannot help being 
lavish in its expenditures. 
Sunday was generally observed with appropriate 











Christmas exercises. The day was unpleasant; the 
snow liad made it difficult to go out; yet many of 
the churches were well filled. The decorations were gen- 
erally simple, and the sermons, though having reference 
to the birth of Christ, were not so entirely confined to 
that topic as they have sometimes been in years past. In 
some of our Episcopal churches, as in the Roman Cath- 
olic, services were held Christmas Day. But the week, 
so far as church work goes, has been given up to Christ- 
mas entertainments for Sunday-schools. At the Taber- 
nacle Sunday-school seven hundred children received 
presents in the morning of Christmas Day, and eight 
hnndred in the afternoon. This school makes a great deal 
of Christmas, and though its presents are never costly 
they never fail to give satisfaction. The Mission Sun- 
day-schools, as usual, have been the center of attraction, 
and through them many a home has been gladdened 
with gifts of food and clothing. The new fashion—new 
for this region—of bringing gifts instead of receiving 
them is having an increased following. The scholars 
seem to like it, and vie with each other in selecting such 
articles as will be likely to give most comfort to those 
for whom they are intended. 

The experiment of having the Sunday-school before 
morning service, and then urging the children to 
remain and listen to the sermon, has been very success- 
ful thus far in the First Church. Some Sabbaths the 
spacious auditorium is uncomfortably full, and with 
eager and interested listeners. 

Dr. Scudder’s experiment of a chorus choir of one 
hundred voices is working well in Plymouth Church. 
The church is crowded every afternoon and evening, 
and not less to hear the singing than the brilliant 
preaching. Dr. Scudder is always brief, both in his 
prayers and his discourses, and for this reason is never 
tiresome. Professor Swing continues to draw crowds 
Sunday mornings at Central Music Hall, and Professor 
Tomlins and Dr. Barrows, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, fill the Hall in the evening, though the 
attraction is largely in the singing, which is elaborate 
enough for a concert. Dr. Thomas still fills Hooley’s 
Theater once a day, while preachers more orthodox 
than he, and quite as eloquent, rarely have the luxury 
of preaching to a full house. Perhaps the fact that 
both Professor Swing and Dr. Thomas have suffered 
persecution has aided them in getting the ear of the 
people ; perhaps it is the freedom with which they 
discuss questions of theology, and the plainness with 
which they speak of every-day duties, that give 
them their power. Whatever the cause, it is certain 
that the people hear them gladly. | Both churches 
have large Sunday-schools, and are _ interested 
in the mission work of the city. This mission 
work is, indeed, the salvation of all our churches. 
Were it not for the call which comes from the neglect- 
ed and dangerous classes among us, some of our 
churches would soon die of respectability. The demand 
for money and service is so constant and so urgent that 
few professing Christians can help being influenced by 
it. Thus our church membership is kept comparatively 
pure, and, being compelled to enter upon aggressive 
work in sheer self-defense at first, is finally led to con- 
tinue in it out of love for it. Many a man who has 
prospered in his business is giving his thousands every 
year for the support of missions in this city. Not 
many weeks since, a gentleman deposited four thousand 
dollars in one of our banks, for a new mission in a needy 
part of the city. Land has already been secured, and 
work will begin in the early spring on the building. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of remembering the Lord 
in large gifts. The Armour Mission, which, when com- 
pleted, will cost nearly or quite half a million dollars, fs 
slowly assuming shape. Its buildings are to be furnished 
with every modern convenience, and it is intended that 
its schools, Sunday and during the week, its kinder- 
gartens, etc., shall be of the highest order. 

But, after all that is done, the forces of wickedness 
seem to gain upon us. Crimes are more revolting and 
more numerous. Our city council passes bills over Mayor 
Harrison’s veto, which are openly said to have been car 
ried by means of bribery. The Sabbath is eonstantly 
desecrated. The majority of our citizens have little or 
no regard for religion. They lead reputable lives from 
habit rather than principle, and from a habit which they 
have inherited from a pious ancestry, but which they 
are taking no pains to transmit to their children. 
How shall we reach such people with the Gospel ? 


How shall we make men who are generous, kind, sym- 

thetic, pure in their morals, but indifferent to the 

ible and to the institutions of wisdom and learning and 
morals that rest upon it, see that the best life is in 
Christ, and that the most profound wisdom the world 
has known is in the Gospel of Christ ?_ This is the prob- 
lem we would like to have some one tell us how to solve. 
We cancarry the Gospel into the homes of want; we 
do not know how to carry it into the homes of wealth 
and culture which line our avenues and our boulevards. 
We can reach the r,and influence them to some ex- 
tent ; but the rich dwell apart and quite beyond any in- 
fluence which we can bring to bear upon them. Is it 
true now, as in the days of the Saviour, that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven ? 
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WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO HELP THE 
POOR TO HELP THEMSELVES ? 


By GrorGe E. Ripsom. 


OW best to make provision for the destitute has 
H been a problem which has received much at- 
tention. 

The limits assigned to this question, however, will 
not admit of a statement in detail of the minor methods 
adopted by both public and private charities, much less 
of a comparison of their merits. The effort has been how 
hest to give the necessary aid, and how to prevent the 
increase of pauperism, and to reduce the burden of sup- 
port.. Free and indiscriminate charity is a positive in- 
jury both to society and the pauper. It encourages 
idleness, which in turn breeds a multitude of other 
vices, and tends to educate the children to become pro 
fessional beggars. 

Of late years the method most in use in this country 
and in Europe (and deemed hitherto the best) has been 
that of ‘‘outdoor” relief; ¢. ¢., a giving to those not kept 
at an asylum for the poor, and generally without exact- 
ing anything as a condition of relief other than evidence 
of poverty and want. 

When employment has been imposed as a condition, 
it has reduced the number of able-bodied applicants. 
The recipient of charity soon loses his energy and self- 
respect ; but when he is conscious that his own efforts 
are contributing to his support and that of his family, 
his self-respect is preserved, and his family learn to rely 
more upon themselves, Those unable to work, or who, 
being able, cannot find it, must not be allowed to suffer. 

At the twelfth annual convention of the County Super- 
intendents of the Poor of the State of New York, held at 
Rochester in June, 1882, the subject of poor support was 
fully discussed ; and in a paper read by Mr. McGonegal, 
Monroe County Superintendent for twelve years, and 
approved by that body, it was claimed that three-fourths 
of the outdoor relief furnished by public and private 
charity in that State was a direct injury to the recipients, 
as encouraging indolence. And it may be observed that 
what is true of the characteristics in general of the poor 
of that State is true also of the same class elsewhere. 

In 1878 the Niagara County Superintendent adopted 
the plan of imposing work as a condition of relief, and, 
besides reducing the yearly number of applicants able to 
perform some labor, a large tract covered with stones 
was, in the four succeeding years, converted into a first- 
class farm, and a large water-hole into a beautiful lawn ; 
to do which required about four thousand loads of stone 
to be broken and three thousand loads of dirt drawn. 
He proceeded on the idea that if a poor person could 
walk from Lockport to the Almshouse—three miles— 
with the help of two canes, he could do work of some 
kind. This method resulted in a marked decrease of 
‘outdoor ” relief. 

The present system of relief in Ontario County was 
adopted over fifty years ago. But about three years 
ago a new plan was acted upon—that of visitation and 
personal examination, and a record kept of each appli- 
cant; and, as a result, in Geneva alone, the amount of 
relief was reduced to $140, as against from $700 
to $1,000 monthly before that. And yet nobody 
suffered! Why? Because work was offered; and 
there are few anywhere, comparatively, who cannot do 
something to earn their own support. The same is 
true in Saratoga County, where outdoor relief was 
formerly furnished, but being found bad policy, is 
virtually discontinued, as many persons would accept 
relief at home who would refuse to work on the Alms- 
house farm. 

In 1870 the County of Suffolk abolished the poor- 
houses, purchased a small farm, since enlarged to two 
hundred cleared acres, on which the poor persons cut 
2,000 cords of wood, worth $4,000 ; and in 1880 the farm 
produced 2,000 bushels of corn, 2,100 of potatoes, 1,000 
of turnips, 800 of wheat, 420 of oats, 130 tons of hay, and 
other articles. And all this was done by “ pauper” 
labor. The same plan has lately, to some extent, been 
adopted by the Monroe County Superintendent, who, 
in his report made to the Board of Supervisors in No- 
vember, 1879, says: ‘‘ As a consequence, there have been 
less able-bodied persons in the Almshouse during the 
preceding winter than formerly during that season of 
the year.” In the same report he also says that “if 
people would generally unite with the officers in trying 
to lead those inclined to pauperism to be self-supporting, 
and assist them to obtain employment, the amount of 
outdoor relief furnished would be reduced many thou- 
sands of dollars, and would produce a permanent benefit 
upon every family saved from pauperism.” What is 
true of counties is also true of cities, or of smaller locali- 
ties. 

The tendency of children of pauper parents to become 
paupers is proverbial. The Mayor of Philadelphia, in a 
recent public report, states : ‘‘ When public charity is long 
continued it is debasing to the recipient, and pauperism 
in the parents generally leads to disease, vice, and crime 
in their offspring, as shown by the records of every de- 
partment where attention to this subject is given.” 


Those who ordinarily subsist by public or” private 
charity are notably averse to doing anything toward 


past sixteen years where he has beeen called upon by 
both sexes, and almost all ages, for relief, the decided 
majority of whom were able to work ; and while all inva 
riably asked for money or food, they as invariably de 
clined, when offered, suitable employment in return for 
the desired aid. Doubtless this is the experience, on re 
flection, of almost every one. For the chronic able 
bodied pauper there is no cure but work. This last class 
is on the border line of vagrancy, yet are not vagrants, 
and cannot be dealt with as such, but ought to be. 

The chief objection to the method of outdoor relief, as 
usually administered everywhere, by both public and 
private charities, is the inability to guard against impo- 
sition and to discriminate between the deserving and 
undeserving. 

The worst evil of furnishing relief to unworthy appli 
cants is the influence it has upon their children. The 
salvation of society against pauperism and crime and their 
increase in this country—to say nothing of the importa- 
tion annually into the State of New York of non-self- 
supporting families—is to rescue the children before their 
life-habits are formed. To do this, some person or per- 
sons should be empowered whose duty it should be to 
take charge of the children of those who ordinarily 
subsist by charity, and provide for them at the public 
expense in a proper manner, and where they could have 
the benefit of good moral training. 

The State is deeply interested in the status of its 
people, and should care for such children upon the 
same principle which it does for orphans or other of its 
helpless citizens. Could the managers of official and 
private charities co-operate, it would add largely to the 
relief of society and of its poor. This could be done 
best by districting a community, town, or ward, and 
creating a ‘‘Central Labor Bureau,” where a record 
could be kept of all persons and their children entitled 
to relief, and of their ability to work, to which bureau 
all having work or homes or places for children could 
also report. 

There are many persons in every city, village, and 
even inthe country, who have little jobs of work for 
both sexes, who do not know where to find any person 
to do it; and there are many poor persons (especially in 
winter) in want of employment, who do not know 
where to obtain it. By means of such an “intelli 
gence office,” both classes could be accommodated, and 
in this way many poor persons would be relieved from 
suffering withont destroying all their pride and self- 
respect by becoming *‘ charity” supports. This method 
would weed out the able-bodied chronic pauper, relieve 
the tax-payer, while the benevolently inclined would 
still have ample fields in which to exercise their sym- 
pathies. j 

Should Congress (and it can) devote a portion of the 
large unoccupied tracts of land of the United States to 
the use of such of the deserving poor of the States who 
are commonly supported by charity, a great step would 
be made in the right direction for the relief of such 
poor and their families, who would then be in the way 
to best help themselves and the country by becoming 
self-supporting. This, accompanied by morality and 
intelligence, would greatly lessen the burden, as well as 
the evils, of absolute poverty. 

‘For the poor shall never cease out of the land,” and 
“Tf any will not work, neither should he eat.” 

Rocuester, N. Y. 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

URS was a short and pleasant journey to Con- 
stantinople. At the Dardanelles we were greeted 

by the American flag, which was floating from the 
finest of the row of houses in which the consuls of many 
countries reside. Then came the delightful sail through 
the Hellespont and the crossing of the Sea of Marmora, 
till we dropped anchor where the Golden Horn and the 
Bosphorus meet. Beautiful for situation is this city of 
many waters—how many times that has been said! It 
is seen at once that the position is remarkable for a city 
which would sit between continents, draw to itself many 
lines of trade, and have extensive commercial relations ; 
where it could readily reach out its hands for conquest, 
and defend itself against assault. It has had all external 
things in its favor. It was not founded by blind men, 
like Chalcedon, but by men of sharp vision. The city 
has filled an important place in the world’s history. It 
has made its name known and its power felt. It is 
classed with Athens and Rome. Yet when it is asked 
what great thing it has done for the world, what it has 
given which can rank with the letters of Athens and 
the laws of Rome, the answer is not found. When its 
streets are searched for monuments of its glory, or its 
borders for the stately remains of its renown, the search 
has small results. Prominent as its place has been, its 
history does not fill the student with the admiration which 
he likes to lavish on its pages which he reads and the 





years which he reviews. There is even less in the present 


earning their own living. The writer has lived for the | 
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condition of Constantinople with which the visitor caz 
bepleased. The first sign of government authority which 
we met after leaving the ship was asmall boat near which 
all our boats had to pass. We stopped, as the others 
did, and an English passport belonging to one of our 


party was held toward the watchful officer; by which 
| exhibition he was satisfied, and we went our way to the 
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There was the universal institution of the Cus 
tom House, whose doors were quickly opened by our 


quay. 


guide, Dionysius of Ithaca, who was familiar with the best 
method of doing this. We were then fairly in the 
We were literally on our feet, and likely to re 
main there. Our baggage was strapped on the backs of 
porters, and our procession started on its march. A 
narrow and filthy lane brought us to the base of a long 
and steep and filthy street. 


city. 


It was divided by steps of 
stones unevenly laid, and was very wearisome. It was 
well guarded by dogs, and well filled by men bearing 
many kinds of burdens. At last we were at the top, and 
in the narrow, crooked street which is the main avenue in 
this part of the city. We were in Pera, where most of 
the English residents have their home. We 
that the streets we had traversed were 
the whole. 


soon found 
fair samples of 
lor the most part we were left to our own 
means of locomotion. Carriages are few, and are of no 
service on the hills. The horse-cars have the same limita- 


tion. There is a tunnel reaching up and down 
the hill, through which cars ascend and descend 


through some invisible force, making the trip in about 
three minutes. We found this railroad a 
ience. It 


great conven- 
landed us in Galata, below the high tower of 
the Gauls, and near the entrance to the oid bridge which 


is the main thoroughfare between this district and 
Stamboul, which is the old city. The _ bridge 
is much like the streets. It rests on boats—so the 


books say. The boats are immense iron boxes, anchored 


in their places. The bridge is covered with planks, 
which much wearing has worn and broken till they 
make a very rough road. Stretched in a line across the 
way, at each end, are men in long white frocks, who 
with much dexterity collect the toll from the travelers. 
There are beggars, also, who, with even more persistence, 
but less success, seek a pecuniary oflering. They whine, 
and smile, and pray, and pluck your sleeve, and will not 
be denied, and are denied after all. They seem to know 
a new-comer by instinct, and to him they direct immediate 
and especial attention. The bridge is thronged with passers 
through all the day. They move both ways in what 
seems an interminable caravan. When one has crossed,the 
bridge he soon comes to the bazaars, where, along a series 
of narrow, covered streets, are thousands of small shops 
or stalls, in which almost everything which one desires 
can be found. They are in some measure divided by 
trades, but some streets are quite miscellaneous in their 


goods. The proprietors of these shops differ in their 
methods. Some cross their legs and smoke their pipes 


and wait for customers. Others stand in the street, and 
with much polite speech invite those who are passing to 
examine their goods. The whole novel and 
There is no rudeness, and no apparent vexa 
tion when these offers are repulsed. No one expects to 
get the price he names for his wares, but will listen to 
any offer, and in the last resort seldom refuses the money 
which is reached out to him. One of the chief diffi- 
culties in trading in this city arises from the currency, 
or, more strictly, the lack of currency, 


scene is 
spirited. 


Very few persons, 
I believe, if any, are masters of the question of practical 
Turkish finance. There are francs of different values 
and piasters of different sorts ; and no definite amount 
of any coin is equal to any particular amount of another 
coin. It is a continual riddle, from which the perplexed 
and baffled stranger appeals to his guide, who makes out 
the money by some mysterious combinations, but never 
succeeds in making the process permanently clear. To 
add to the trouble, change just now is very scarce, so that 
it is quite likely that the ticket-seller at the railroad oy 
the steamer may refuse your money or 
large discount. 


enforce a 
If you resort to the money changers who 
abound along the streets, you have an object lesson in 
exchange which will cost you more than you consider it 
worth. The mixed condition of things is somewhat in 
creased by the twg kinds of time which are kept. Euro 
pean time is in common use, but you find also the Turkish 
time, in which the day begins atsunset. They say that 
their system is simpler than ours. No one can tell when 
it is noon exactly, they reason, but every one can see 
when the sun sets. The daily paper publishes the time 
for the day, but in what way the clocks kept time I did 
not learn. It is a happy circumstance that the equa 
nimity of the Turks is not easily disturbed. 

The first days which we spent in Constantinople 
belonged in one of the festivals, and many of the shops 
were closed. But the city was full of stir. We crossed 
the old hippodrome or racecourse, in which stand an 
Egyptian obelisk, and a brazen column brought from 
Delphi, which has been described as ‘‘ probably the 
most remarkable relic that the world possesses.” The 
column was made of three serpents twisted together. 
The heads are gone, and the structure has a very worn 








and mutilated look, as might be expected after twenty- 
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three hundred years in this naughty world. We went 
into the large courtyard before the mosques, and found 
it nearly full of people engaged in holiday pursuits. Chil- 
dren were riding and swinging, men were strolling 
about, women were sitting on the steps watching the 
busy scene through their veils. The only disorder we 
saw was when the police compelled a woman to cover 
her face, which she was unwilling to do. A crowd soon 
gathered, and there was the customary clamor; but 
threats at last induced the woman to comply with the 
rule. Why say this is absurd? There is little in 
Turkish law which is not absurd. The veil but par- 
tially conceals the face, and the wearer's black eyes flash 
between the white folds. The women do not seem to 
be disturbed when strangers stare at them ; but the men 
treat it asa grave offense. There is a variety in these 
coverings, and some of them entirely conceal the face. 

I shall not venture upon a description of the mosques. 
Some of them are devoid of interest. St. Sophia sur- 
prises and delights the visitor. What Christian church 
has seen so many years, and survived time and change ? 
The richness of its pillars and walls, and the dignity and 
vastness of its proportions, are most impressive. One is 
lost in wonder as he looks. His movements are impeded 
by the clunisy slippers which he pushes over the mat- 
ting which covers the floor and turns its slanting lines 
toward Mecca; but he moves, and is delighted. He 
grieves to find that all is not mosaic which seems so in 
the domes above him, but he admires what is real. The 
deeper pain comes when he sees through Turkish paint 
the figure of the Christ whom the Greeks worshiped, 
and marks that the transverse bar has been wrested from 
the iron cross upon the door. He sees the print of the 
congueror’s red hand upon the wall, and prays that the 
Greek may return and cover from sight that bloody 
mark, and bring the Christ again before the reverent 
eyes of men. But with all these thoughts he shuffles 
his way in wonder over the floor, and lets his admiring 
eye wander from dome to dome, and pillar to pillar. 
He does not believe in the healing which men seek 
through the hole in the pillar of Helena, nor does he 
desire 10 prostrate himself like the men about him. But 
he believes in the Truth in whose faith the church was 
built, and longs to see it once more the house of prayer. 

We visited the mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent. 
From the harbor this presents a more imposing appear. 
ance than St. Sophia. But it does not equal it in the 
inner beauty, or in historic interest. These will be 
grand sanctuaries for the Christian worship which is to 
fill them while it blesses the land. The pleasantest sight 
We saw in a mosque was in that which bears the name 
of Bajazet, where’ the doves are kept, and where they 
flock about the feet of those who will throw them grain, 
as do their kindred in the piazza of St. Mark. 

It is much more agreeable to go about Constantinople 
by water than by land. From the old bridge steamers 
go out frequently in different directions. We went up 
the Golden Horn, but saw nothing of the wealth which 
gave the name to the waters. We went by the Arsenal, 
and the idle gunboats which have done so little for the 
security or advancement of the land. 

More interesting was our sail up the Bosphorus. The 
long and showy palace of the Sultan presented its white 
front, covering the iniquity within, and on the hill behind 
was the palace in which the Sultan was at that time living. 
There were other palaces of less beauty and interest, and 
with the same shame. We sailed past the villages which 
hold the pleasant places along the shore, till we reached 
a point from which we could look into the opening of 
the Black Sea. It was a fine excursion. On our return 
we stopped at the village which lies beneath Robert 
College, and climbed the path which leads to the fine 
building which looks down upon the Bosphorus and 
sends its steady light through all the land. We admired 
the taste of the founder who selected this site as we 
looked upon it from the steamer ; our praise was some- 
what tempered as we made our way up the rugged path 
which leads to it. We thought that the hill should 
yield abundantly the sweet fruits of learning if the stu- 
dents have often to make this ascent. But the ascent 
had the usual reward, in the wide prospect to which it 
brings the wearied traveler. The old Turkish 
towers stand below it; and the Turk seldom 
comes nearer. He objects even to the American 
flag which on rare occasions displays its brill 
iant folds from the top of the building. The Turk does 
not desire for his sons such teaching as the college affords, 
or for the land such influences as will be felt within its 
gates and thence borne out for the common good. But 
others are wiser. I was told that there were then two 
hundred and seventeen students in the college, aud sev- 
enteen teachers. Some twenty-five or thirty Protestants 
are among the students. The language of the college is 
English, and in this the instruction is given. But four- 
teen other languages are taught. The students are re- 
ported as very ready in learning from text-books and lect- 
ures, but they lack the influence which comes to ourown 
students from their intercourse with one another. Here 
they have not been in the habit of observing, of reading 
the papers, and of gaining that general information which 





is unconsciously given and received where thoughtful 
and inquisitive and talkative men are brought together. 
The college is doing a fine work. Its appointments are re- 
spectable, but it lacks books and apparatus, and I am sure 
any gifts would be well bestowed. I went to Scutari, also, 
and visited the American school for girls which is under the 
associate management of Miss Patrick and Miss Hamlin, 
who have with them acompany of devoted young women 
whom it was a delight to see in such work. The buildings 
are fine, and the whole spirit of the school is admirable. 
There are ninety-four students in the school proper, and 
some thirty-five or forty in the preparatory department. 
The Bulgarians and Armenians outnumber the others. 
The school is arranged in some measure on the South 
Hadley plan, and the girls assist in the domestic work. 
The importance of this arrangement in a country like 
this will be recognized at once. 

I gained considerable information regarding the city 
mission work in Stamboul, which is under the charge of 
Mrs. Schneider, who is assisted by Miss Gleason and 
Miss Lord. The work is carried on efficiently. There 
isa Sabbath-school of perhaps two hundred scholars, 
who seem interested in the efforts which are made for 
their benefit. At the head of the mission work in this 
part of Turkey stands the Bible House. There I found 
the strong and quick life which one looks for in such a 
place. The good men were busily engaged, and were 
pushing their different enterprises with great vigor. The 
presses are busy, and the work of publication in several 
tongues is moving steadily forward. A Christian litera- 
ture is going out through this part of the dark nation which 
must bear good results. Whatever this generation 
may show, the days to come will prove the wisdom of 
this grand endeavor. I have not time to dwell upon the 
other missionary work of many kinds which is pursued 
successfully in the city and throughout the nation. Nor 
need I repeat the accounts of this which are given 
through the reports from month to month. On the 
ground, even if the stay be brief, the stranger feels the 
need of such Christian enterprise, and rejoices to see it 
patiently engaged. Just before I reached Constantino- 
ple the editor of a Turkish newspaper had published a 
long series of violent and foolish articles against Chris- 
tianity. These articles were then published in book 
form. I saw the book, but had not time to read it. Nor 
do I wish to say much about it, for fear that its erudi- 
tion should be retailed in our own country. The writer 
stated, among other arguments, that Saul of Tarsus 
wished to marry Gamaliel’s daughter ; when the course 
of his true love was obstructed he became a Christian. 
Then Paul and Peter quarreled so violently that the 
Emperor was pained at heart, and put them both to death, 
and thus relieved his feelings. Luther sold indulgences 
till Tetzel caine along and undersold him, when he turned 
Protestant. Mr. Dwight has prepared an account of 
Christianity which has been passing through the col- 
umns of the same paper with the comments of the 
writer. The sale of Bibles was increased by the attack, 
but subsequently fell off. This attack has its good side. 
If the Turk should once begin to think, there is no tell- 
ing what may come. To-day our American hymn- 
books are mutilated before they can pass the public cen- 
sorship. ‘‘ Hold the Fort” was torn out by one govern- 
or. ‘‘ Gathering from Near and Far” is excluded. The 
words ‘‘ King” and ‘‘ kingdom” are struck out wherever 
they occur. DeAmici’s ‘‘ Constantinople” was burned 
entire. These are specimens of Turkish life. Who 
cannot see that the end is not far off? In what form it 
will come no one can say. Turkey has lost her terri- 
tory steadily, and can regain none of it. Whenever the 
happy day comes that civilization and education and 
religion are allowed to do their work, and the people be- 
come free, and take their place among the nations, then 
the Turkey of to-day and of these miserable years will 
be remembered as a sorrow and disgrace which are for- 
ever gone. It may not be our part to do much directly in 
this political regeneration. But we can push our own 
missionary work with enlarged vigor, and make a grand 
contribution to the cause of freedom and religion. 


ALEXANDER McKENzIz. 








CROWTHER AND THIRSK. 
A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 
By Ameria E. Barr. 


Il. 


* Each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill ; 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 


CONFESS to an admiration for the reticence which 

distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon concerning the woman 
he loves. A Frenchman will talk you blind about his 
Julia’s eyes, and ride about with the name of his lady- 
love upon the tip of his tongue; but not even to Jim 
Boocock did Jonathan talk of his love for Sarah Benson. 
Yet it had become the sweetest part of his life. Without 
absolutely watching her, he was aware of all things 
which concerned her, and her presence and movements 





made upon him that impression which the most trifling 
facts connected with the person we love must make. 

It was a fine night in the middle of January, and 
Jonathan had been to the chapel at a leader’s meeting. 
The financial affairs of the Circuit were very much in 
his hands, and he managed them with the same pru- 
dence that he managed the affairs of the mill. But it 
was not of tiem he was thinking as he walked thought- 
fully home in the moonlight. It was a lonely bit of 
road on the edge of the moor, with Barton woods on one 
side of it. Men, in groups of two or three, passed him at 
intervals for the first ten minutes ; they were mill hands, 
with the loud, grating voices of men leading a hard life ; 
so he easily gathered from their conversation that they 
had been to the weekly prayer-meeting. They all gave 
him a ‘‘Good-night, master,” as they passed; and he 
watched them trudging down the hill to their little cot 
tages with a half-conscious remembrance of the days 
when he had been their fellow. 

There were several paths through Barton woods, lead- 
ing from the road to the little villages on the other side 
of it ; and suddenly he heard the voice of some one com- 
ing singing through the lonely place—singing as the 
untutored sing, with a shrill melancholy, dwelling 
chiefly on the high notes. Jonathan knew the voice, 
and stood still to listen : 


“ We sat in the door of our tent, 
In the cool of the day, 
Towards the quiet meadow 
Where the misty shadows lay. 


“ We were talking about the King, 
And our elder brother ; 
As we used often to speak 
One to another.” 


Here the singer came to a little stile fifty yards in ad- 
vance of Jonathan, passed over it into the highway, and 
went forward, singing— 
* The Lord standing quietly by, 
In the shadows dim, 


Listening. perhaps, in the dark to hear 
Our sweet, sweet talk of Him.” 


“Sarah !” 

She turned, and stood still until Jonathan reached 
her. 

‘I thought it was thy voice I heard i’ Barton wood. 
Eh, lass! I’m glad to see thee. Is a’ well wi’ thee ?” 

‘“‘] try to think so, master. One mustn’t expect too 
much 0’ life.” 

‘* Steve’s loom has stood still varry often lately.” 

“I know that, master. Thou wilt bear a bit longer 
wi’ him ?” 

“T’ll do anything thou asks me to do. Sarah, can ta 
iver give mea kind thought? I would be fain to bear 
a’ thy crosses for thee, and if thou would marry me, to 
put up wi’ all that thou loves, for thy dear sake.” 

As they stood together, he lifted her hand and clasped 
it between his own. The moonlight fell all over Sarah’s 
slight figure in its black cloak, and gave a touching 
beauty to her face, perfectly outlined by the little 
woolen kerchief pinned tightly over the head and under 
the chin. 

**Can ta see thy way clear to wed me, Sarah ?” 

“Nay, I can’t. I’m in a deal o’ trouble about Steve.” 

“*T’ll do owt thou wishes for Steve.” 

‘‘He’s a varry proud lad, sir. He'll take a half- 
penny from nobody.” 

‘‘He takes thy money, and thy time, and all thou 
hes.” 

“‘Ay, he does: but that’s different. He’s a right to 
‘em. He’s allays hed ’em. Five minutes before mother 
died she asked me never to give him up, never to leave 
him, as long as he needed me. She entered heaven wi’ 
my promise i’ her hands. I’m none going to break it. 
I can’t give my life to him and to thee too. Thou 
wouldn’t want me wi’ a broken vow and a half heart, 
Jonathan Crowther.” 

“God bless thee, Sarah! Do thy duty, lass ; I can go 
on loving and waiting.” 

“Then good-night, master. I'll go home without 
thee. We'd happen meet folk nearer t’ village, and 
there’s them that would see wrong if their eyes were 
out.” 

Jonathan waited at the stile, and watched her down 
the hill. She sang no more. She felt that he had 
touched her heart very closely, and the longing for the 
rest and for the higher things which would come with 
the love offered her was so strong, for a moment or two, 
that it cost her a few heavy tears to put all hope of them 
away. Her eyes were still misty when she reached the 
cottage. The key had been left at a neighbor’s, and she 
hoped Steve was athome. But all was dark and lonely. 

If for a minute she had fainted in spirit, the weak- 
ness was over. She put the fire together, and the blaze 
was soon making pictures among the pewter and crock- 
ery on the cottage walls. Then she brought the table 
before it, and laid it for supper. ‘‘ He'll varry like be 
hungry when he comes in,” she whispered to herself, 
and she cut a slice of cold mutton, and shred an onion 
with it, and set the pan to simmer upon thehob. She 
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hurried, for fear all would not be ready when he arrived ; 
but ten o’clock struck, and the savory dish began to 
waste away, and she was so hungry that she was com- 
pelled to eat her haver-bread and cheese alone. It was 
eleven o'clock when Steve came, and there was a look 
on his face she had never seen there before—a look of 
exultation and pleasure, uncertain in character, and at- 
tended by an unusual silence. 

‘My lad, what is the matter wi’ thee? Thou doesn’t 
eat thy victuals, either. There’s summat unusual up.” 

‘* Ay, there is. But I’m feared to tell thee.” 

‘Nay, but thou needn't be. Is ta in any trouble ?” 

‘Not I, lass. I’m varry happy. NobbutiI’m going 
to be wed.” 

‘*Thou—art—what ?” 

‘*Going to be wed.” 

She stood up and looked at him, turning white as she 
did so, even to her lips. A sense of wrong, anda great an- 
ger, welled up in her heart, and she lifted the loaf and went 
with it into the pantry, to hide the tears she could not 
control. Steve kept his eyes on his plate, eating with a 
keen relish, now that he had made his confession. 
There was a bitter moment or two in her heart ere she 
could command herself sufficiently to say : 

‘Who is ta going to wed ?” 

** Joyce Barnes.” 

‘* Niver !” 

‘ Ay, it’s a wonder such a bonny lass should hev me ; 
but she’s promised, and I’m set up to-night, I can tell 
thee that.” 

‘* How is ta going to keep her ?” 

‘‘T’'ll work steady enough now. I’ve been so bothered 
about Joyce lately that I couldn’t work ; but I'll miss 
no days now.” 

‘*Then thou will do more for Joyce Barnes than iver 
thou did for thy mother or me.” 

‘‘It need make no difference between us, Sarah. 
There’s room enough for three, I’se warrant.” 

Sarah looked quickly in the handsome, wavering 
countenance. It was evident from Steve’s remark that 
he considered the furniture of the cottage his own. It 
had been gathered slowly by Sarah’s mother and by 
Sarah herself. He had never taken a thought about 
it; but there is always a feeling in England that what- 
ever a parent leaves belongs of right to the son, in pref- 
erence to the daughter. If Steve chose to take all on 
this ground, he must do so; she would scorn to claim 
even the additions made with her own earnings since 
their mother’s death, unless Steve should recognize and 
insist on her right to them. When she talked the mat- 
ter over with him in the morning, he made no allusion 
to these articles. Perhaps his facile mind had forgotten 
them ; he only seemed anxious to make the cottage as 
pretty as possible for his bride. 

“‘T'll have iverything as clean and sweet as hands can 
make ’em, Steve; but Joyce hed better do what she 
will with t’ empty room up-stairs.”” 

‘‘There’s no fear but what she'll be very pleasant, 
lass ; we'll be contented enough together.”’ 

‘* Does ta think I’m going to stop here ?” 

‘*To be sure thou’lt stop here.” 

‘My word! but thou is mistaken, then. Joyce and 
me hev nothing i? common between us. She hesn’t a 
pleasure above a new dress, or a picnic, and she’ll hev 
no end o’ company here. I couldn't live among such 
carryings on, not I. I'll go and get me a room at old 
Martha’s.” 

It hurt her terribly that Steve made scarcely a decent 
opposition to this plan, though in reality the lad was 
more thoughtless than heartless. Only, when thought- 
lessness wounds Love, it is a cruel sin; and Sarah was 
in a state of rebellious grief the next two weeks. But 
she cleaned the cottage with an almost superfluous care, 
though the scrubbing and whitewashing were all to be 
done between mill hours. The bitter tears she shed 
over the work she allowed no human eye to see. It 
was not the simple fact of Steve’s marriage that hurt 
her; she had looked forward to that event, and had 
even begun to love the girl she had hoped would have 
been his choice—a good, industrious girl, with whom she 
would have gladly shared her brother’s love and the 
comfortable home her labor had made. But Joyce 
Barnes! A gay, idle, extravagant lass of seventeen, 
whose highest ambition was a bonnet with artificial 
flowers. Then, also, she had been excluded from all 
sympathy in the matter. Had Steve confessed to her 
his love, and asked her to bear with Joyce, and help 
her to do right, she almost thought she could have loved 
her for Steve’s sake. But she had only been considered 
when she interfered with the lovers. Steve’s griefs had 
been brought to her for remedy always, but he had 
shut her out from the joy of his love and his marriage. 

The day before it took place she got a room, and 
moved her box of clothing there. She did not touch 
the smallest thing they had used in common, but it was 
not without a pang she resigned the simple chairs and 
tables, bought with much self-denial, and endeared to 
her by the memory of the mother who shared it. In the 
savings bank there was the sum of £11 in their joint 
names. Nearly every shilling of it had ‘been placed 





there by Sarah, and Steve knew this well. Yet when 
she proposed to divide it equally, he accepted the pro- 
posal without demur. Of all human beings lovers 
are the most selfish. At this time Steve was ready to 
sacrifice any one for the pretty girl he was going to 
marry ; and his only thought in the matter was, that he 
could take his bride for a week to Blackpool on it. 

The summer which followed this marriage was full of 
grief to Sarah—grief of that kind that lets the life out 
in pin-pricks: small, mean griefs, that a brave, noble 
heart folds the raiment over, and bears. Steve and 
Joyce’s ostentatious happiness was almost offensive, and 
she could not but notice that Steve was never now absent 
from his loom. She told herself that she ought to be 
glad, and that she was glad ; but still she could not help 
asigh for the mother and sister love which he had so 
long tried and wounded by his laziness. 

They met at the mill every day, and Sarah always 
asked after Joyce. There was little need. Steve could 
talk of nothing else; her likings and dislikings, her 
ailments, her new dresses, or the friends who had been 
to take a bit of supper with them. Now, it is easier for 
a woman to be self-denying than to be just; and per- 
haps Sarah did feel it very hard to always listen with 
a show of interest, and with good humor. However, 
at the end of the summer there was a change. Steve 
had finished a very beautiful web, and it brought him 
under the notice of a firm who offered him a better 
wage than he was receiving from Crowther. 

‘‘Don’t take the offer, Steve,” urged Sarah ; ‘“‘ Crow- 
ther has been very good and patient wi’ thee. Thou 
may get five shillings a week more, and be the worse 
off.” 

But Joyce thought differently. The five shillings 
extra would give them a trip every other week ; it would 
do, in fact, so many fine things that Steve felt as if it 
was throwing a fortune away to refuse the offer. So 
he left Crowther’s and went to Thorley’s, and held 
himself quite above his old workfellows in the change. 
Crowther let him go without a word of remonstrance. 
He was almost glad when there was another face at his 
loom ; yet he watched Sarah anxiously, to see if his 
loss affected her. She was paler, and sang less at her 
work, but this change had been such a gradual one 
that nobody had noticed it but Jonathan. He looked 
in vain, however, for any recognition from her. Every 
morning, on entering, his glance asked her a question 
she never answered. He tried to meet her coming 
from chapel, but he never did ; or, if so, she was with 
several of her mates, and he could only pass on with a 
‘*Good-night, lasses,” to their greeting. 

But though all our plans fail, when the time comes, 
the meeting is sure; and one night,as Jonathan was 
coming from a friend’s at a very late hour, he saw a 
figure before him that he knew on sight, under any cir- 
cumstances. He was astonished that Sarah should be 
out so late, especially as the rain was pouring down, and 
the night so black that nothing was distinguishable 
except as it passed the misty street lamps. They were 
quite alone, the village was asleep, and he was soon at 
her side. 

“‘T have found thee by thysen at last, Sarah. Where- 
iver hes ta been, my lass?” 

“*Granny Oddy is dying ; I was keeping the watch till 
midnight wi’ her.” 

‘“ What hes ta to say to me now? Steve hes left thee 
altogether, hesn’t he ?” 

‘“Ay ; but I can’t leave him.” 

‘* He doesn’t need thee now, Sarah.” 

‘But he will need me, and that worse than iver.” 

‘‘Why-a! I thought he wer doing extra well.” 

“T think he were niver doing so badly. They are 
living at heck and manger, master; and Joyce hed a 
little lass, last week, and is varry dwining and sick. I 
went there last night and cleaned up things a bit for her. 
It isn’t like t’ old place at all.” 

“Hes ta no word of hope for me, then?” 

‘‘Nay, I hevn’t ; not yet.” 

“‘Tts varry hard on me, Sarah.” 

‘* Happen it isn’t easy for other folk.” 

‘Thank thee, lass ; them words are a bit o’ comfort. 
Some day I'll bear thy troubles for thee. I shall still 
hope for that.” 

And yet at this time Jonathan Crowther was by no 
means without trouble specially his own. Thirsk and 
his wife had gone to London soon after his visit to them, 
and for a time he heard nothing of further trouble be- 
tween them. At first, the eclat and splendor of her 
city life satisfied Eleanor’s ambitions. She had been 
presented at court, and had made a sensation in society ; 
and Mrs. Anthony Thirsk’s beauty, her dress, and her 
diamonds, filled quite a space in the ‘‘ Court Journal.” 
Jonathan was not iudifferent to his daughter’s triumpn. 
He bought a dozen copies of the paper, and intended 
sending them to all his friends ; but, in some way or other, 
Jim Boocock discovered the intention. 

** Don’t thou do it, Jonathan,” he said ; “‘ I’m ’shamed 
to see an old man like thee going about wi’ a paper like 
that in his pocket. Kissing t’ Queen’s hand is a grand 
thing, no doubt; but it’s a far grander thing to hev 





built this mill, and to carry i’ thy brain and hands the 
living of a thousand human beings. If ta isn’t proud o’ 
that, for goodness’ sake, don’t be a fool about a show 0’ 
feathers and diamonds.” 

Still, Jonathan was very happy for a time in his 
daughter’s triumph ; but the happiness did not last. 
Toward the end of the London season he had a long 
letter from Eleanor, in which she complained bitterly of 
Thirsk’s tyranny and temper. ‘‘ He was jealous; he was 
greedy ; he would not give her enough money to get the 
things necessary for the position she occupied ; and she 
was in debt, and wanted £500.” Jonathan sent the 
sum at once, and did not fail to give her with it salutary 
advice. By the next post he received the money back, 
with a sternly polite note, from Thirsk. It was evident 
Thirsk had received the letter intended for his wife, and 
was very angry at its contents. 

The next news about her filled him with anxiety. 
Thirsk had determined to spend the winter in Italy, and, 
in spite of Eleanor’s opposition, he took her there. If 
he hoped to conquer Eleanor by isolating her, he was 
mistaken. She no longer conplained to him; but a 
silent woman who does not eat, and who seems to be 
possessed with a dumb devil, can be far more irritating 
than the veriest scold. Jonathan dreaded to see her let- 
ters ; and yet if there was a longer silence than usual, he 
was miserable. So, if Sarah had her cares and trials, 
Jonathan’s riches did not shield him from very similar 
ones ; and often, as he watched the looms at work, he 
thought, ‘‘ The weft o’ life comes through a sorrowful 
shuttle.” 

After the birth of Steve’s child, everything seemed to 
go wrong with him. A dispute arose about the naming 
of it. Steve wished it called ‘‘ Sarah,” after his mother 
and sister ; Joyce had fixed her mind upon “ Victoria 
Maria,” and she would hearof no compromise. For the 
first time since his marriage, Steve stayed away from his 
work ; but Joyce had not sense enough to see in this 
the first step on an evil road. She was determined to 
“‘hev her way,” and she got it. There was a christen 
ing party, and the child was called ‘‘ Victoria Maria,” 
and Sarah was not invited. For, having got her way in 
one thing, Joyce immediately extended the privilege. 
Sarah ‘‘ worrited her,” and her nerves could not stand 
‘‘worriting ;” besides, Sarah ‘‘ hedn’t sent t’ little lass a 
present, and there wer plenty o’ folk to fill t’ house who 
hed done so.” Sarah was deeply offended, although she 
said nothing ; and she kept away from her brother’s 
house. 

For many weeks she hardly saw him; then, one night, 
when she came home from her work, he was waiting for 
her. 

‘‘Can ta lend me a sovereign, Sarah ?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Ay, I can, my lad. Is ta needing it ?” 

‘“‘Varry badly. I’ve hed no work for three weeks. 
Thou knows what that means.” 

‘“My word! What for did ta leave Thorley’s?” 

‘They sent me away. I wish I had stuck to Crow- 
ther. He knew when he'd a good hand, and didn’t 
grudge him a day off, now and then.” 

‘* Hes ta been up to thy owd ways again?” 

“‘T niver lost a day till I were mad at Joyce for not 
calling t’ child after thee.” 

“Don’t lay thy fault on me, Steve. Here’s t’ sover- 
eign. My dear lad, thou isn’t going to t’ public house 
wi’ it, I hope?” 

‘Nay, they are wanting bread at home; and I’m off 
on t’ tramp to-morrow to look for work. There’s no- 
body will have me here, wi’ Crowther and Thorley 
against me.” 

Steve had felt a little to make this application ; but he 
felt nothing at the next one ; and they soon became very 
common affairs. As the winter passed things got worse 
and worse in the cottage. Steve had resumed his old 
wandering habits ; he disappeared continually on the 
pretense of seeking employment, and came home as 
cheerful as if he had been earning his living. But Joyce, 
sitting hungry and anxious at home, was angered by his 
good-tempered indifference, and she made him feel this 
anger in all those unequivocal ways at the command of 
uneducated women. Unfortunately, Steve began to 
meet in his tramps men of the same nomadic habits as 
himself, but with far less innocent tastes ; and soon dis- 
reputable-looking characters lounged about the street 
corners, waiting for him while he visited his sister. It 
was not long until he began to come home drunk. 

The full significance of the change which had taken 
place in his character and habits was not known to 
Sarah until one dreary evening in November, when she 
went to the cottage in response to an urgent message 
from Joyce. A pitiful sight met her. Its best furniture 
was gone ; there was no fire on the hearth, and no bread 
in the cupboard. Joyce, querulous with want and anx- 
iety, was scolding the child crying with hunger on her 
knee. 

‘‘Thou hes wished me ill iver since I married Steve. 
I’ve sent for thee to see what thy ill wishes hev brought 
me.” 

Sarah’s heart was too full of pity to be angry at the 
unreasonable woman. She lifted the weeping child and 
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said, ‘“‘I’m thy true friend, Joyce; what can 1 do 
first ?” 

‘Get Vic some bread and milk, will ta? I’m well used 
to clemming lately.” 

Sarah had but a few shillings in her pocket, but she 
spent them freely, and did not go away until she had 
made a good fire, and left mother and child sleeping, 
after a full meal. During it Joyce’s complaints revealed, 
without extenuation, the dangerous condition into which 
her brother had fallen. In this confidence all foolish 
pride vanished, and the two women consulted heartily as 
to the best way of bringing Steve back to steady work 
and steady habits. Steady work was the first step, and 
Sarah determined to seek it for him of Crowther again. 

In the morning she was under the tyranny of the 
weather. Monotonous rain filled the air, and saddened 
and depressed her. The conflict of bare existence, begun 
before daylight every morning, seemed this morning too 
hard to bear. She lifted her little tin can and started 
for the mill. There was along string of workers before 
her, and the clattering of their clogs upon the stone 
pavements hurt her in every nerve. Jim Boocock was 
at the gates, but she did not speak to him until the looms 
stopped for breakfast at eight o’clock. Then she said: 

*« Jim, I want to see t’ master to-day.” 

‘There’s nobody will hinder thee. Is ta in trouble ?” 

“* Ay, I’m bothered above abit. It’s about Steve. I’ve 
prayed and I’ve prayed to God, to keep him in t’ right 
road ; and its like He’s letting him get varry far out o’ 
it.” 

*‘Don’t thee reckon to know so much. God lets us go 
from one side o’ t’ road to t’ other, and act a good deal as 
it pleases wersens ; but we are fast tethered to His hand, 
after a’, my lass; and when we think we are carrying 
out our own wills, we are carrying out His will too, and 
we find wersens in t’ place He wanted us, sooner than we 
thought on.” 

“It’s a’'a muddle, Jim. 
hearted this morning.” 

“« Well, then, nothing mends so soon as a broken heart, 
if it’s a good heart ; and there’s no ither thing it can do. 
Thou hed better see t’ master about Steve. T’ master 
will do right, whether he wants to do it or not.” 

About ten o’clock Sarah left her loom, and went to 
Jonathan’s office. She was the last person he expected, 
and when he said, ‘‘ Come in,” in response to her knock, 
he did not turn to see to whom he had spoken. 

‘I’m in trouble, and I’m come to you, master.” 

He lifted his head, and looked pitifully at her. 

‘I’m in trouble too, Sarah, and I've been thinking 
about going to my Master, but a woman’s quarreling and 
fratching is such a thing to trouble Him wi’. . Only, as 
He made women, He'll know how to deal wi’ them, if 
anybody does. But I’m not thinking 0’ thee, dear lass. 
How can I help thee ?” 

‘“*T want thee to take Steve back.” 

“Nay, I can’t do that. If thou was my own dear 
wife, and asked me, I’d say ‘ No’ to thee.” 

** But it isn’t for my sake, sir. He is going down t’ 
road to hell as fast as drink and idleness can take him 
there ; nowt but steady work can give him a chance. 
Master, is he to hev t’chance? Not for my sake, master. 
I'll stand behind thee, so thou can't see me. It’s between 
thee and thy conscience.” 

“Oh, Sarah !” 

‘‘ Not for my sake, master. For Christ’s sake, will ta 
give Steve another chance?” 

“Ay, I will. Twenty chances, seventy times seven 
chances. Go tell him to come back and do his duty ; 
and, oh ! lass, I thank thee, I thank thee for coming.” 

He stood up and raised his face, full of confidence and 
light. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, one of 
those mysterious confidences which pass between souls 
and the Father of Spirits had lifted him into the sun- 
shine. In the actof doinga good deed, a token for good 
had been granted to himself also. 

INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 

tian Union, accompanied with a postage stany will receive a reply 


either through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicatde. | 


I feel varry near broken- 


™m Acts xxi., 4. we are told that certain disciples at Tyre “said 
to Paul, through the Spirit, that he should not set foot in Jerusa- 
lem.’ But (vy. 15) Paul went there nevertheless. Some commen- 
tators say that the repeated warnings against going were in- 
tended to try his courage and prepare him for what he was to 
suffer. But how could it be right for Paul to go to Jerusalem 
after a message had been sent him “through the Spirit” to the 
contrary? A. L. P. 

The narrative is brief, and something is left to interpreta- 
tion. Paul himself tells us (chapter xx., 22) that he went up 
to Jerusalem “* bound in the Holy Spirit ;”’ that is, constrained 
by the Holy Spirit. Probably the prophets in the church at 
Tyre foretold, as Agabus did (chapter xxi., 11) the persecu- 
tion which Paul would suffer if he did go up, and drew thence 
the conclusion that he ought not to go. But Paul went not- 
withstanding, the direct indications of the divine will to his 
own soul being of higher authority than the conclusions of 
the prophets at either Tyre or Caesarea. 


Will you give me your opinion of the 39th and 40th verses inchap- 
ter vi. of St. John? Does not the 39th seemingly imply Univer- 
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| salism? And might not the 40th be construed into Aunihilation. 


ism of the wicked? Please answer in the Inquiring Friends of 
your paper, which I have taken for several years, and oblige 

Winpsor, Mercer Co., N. Y. G. E. 

Verse 39, ** This is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that 
of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing,’’ does go 
to sustain the doctrine of the ‘‘ perseverance of the saints ’’— 
that is, that of all who once become the children of God not 
one will ever finally apostatize and be lost; but it does not 
go to sustain the doctrine of universal salvation, because it 
does not indicate that the Father has given all to the Son. 
Verse 40, “‘ That every one which seeth the Son, and believeth 
on him, may have everlasting life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day,’’ is undoubtedly one of the passages cited in 
support of the annihilation of the wicked; but its meaning 
depends upon the interpretation given to the words ** eternal 
life.” 


Will you please give me some light on1 Sam. xvi., 14, also | 


xviii., 10, where it says: * Evil spirit from the Lord troubled 
him,” also “evil spirit from God came upon Saul’? I have 


searched several writers, but they all seem to pass over it unno- | 
ticed. Your notes on the lessons I like exceedingly, and use | 
freely with my class, and are worth the price of the paper | 


alone. Yours, ete., Ww. G. 
Tustin Crry, Los Angeies Co., Cal. 
In The Christian Union of November 22, under the article “* How 
to Abound,” you “suppose that the unknown writer of Samuel 
made a mistake, and the Lord never sent the evil spirit.” Isaiah 


xlv., 7., says: “‘I make peace and create evil: I the Lord do all | 


these things.’ Peace and evil are not abstract qualities existing 
outside of the heart of man, but are the two varieties of his 
spirit. Was the prophet mistaken too? Or was it any different 
to create an evil spirit in Saul than to create evil at all? How 
do you explain it away? I do not like to have doubts of my 
old friend’s accuracy. 8. E. B. 

BorpENTowN, N. J. 

In your last “ How to Abound“ you deem “an evil spirit from 
the Lord” an error of the author of Samuel, for “God tempteth 
no man.” But when he giveth daily strength to Satan and his 
imps, permits them to use this to tempt men, and delays through 
many centuries the hour of their execution (for they all are re- 
served to the day of destruction, annihilation), it surely looks 
like truth to say “evil spirits from the Lord.”’ He wills tempta- 
tion. 

Lincoln was assassinated. Most of the Christians of the North 
plead with all their might for his recovery. Yet the promise is 
that if two Christians agree in asking anything of God, he will 
grant the request. This is a sample of many similar cases. How 
do you solve the problem, yet hold to reliable revelation in the 
Bible? Please favor multitudes with a reasonable solution in your 
paper. D. H, C. 

MippLETown, Conn. 

How would you like this explanation? An evil spirit from the 
Lord—one that formerly had been cast out of heaven from the 
presence of the Lord; that is, a fallen angel—one of those who 
had not kept their first estate; thus: The spirit of the Lord had 
departed from Saul, being grieved, and now one of these wander- 
ing spirits from the Lord, ever filling the air, took possession of 
Saul’s vacated heart. as such spirits seem of old and now to pos- 
sess those whom God's spirit does not possess. This would leave 
God's word true, and yet explain it. J. 0. M. 

Doubtless it is true that all things, good and evil, are in- 
directly from the Lord, in this, that he is the great Origi- 
nator, that all things come in the first instance from his 
creative hands, that all exist by his permission, and that all 
work out under his control his final and beneficent design. 
Longfellow has beautifully expressed this truth : 


“ It is Lucifer, 
The Son of mystery ; 
And, since God suffers him to be, 
He, too, is God's minister, 
And labors for some good, 
By us not understood. ” 


But, beyond this, the Hebrews doubtless attributed evil 
spirits to God directly, supposing them to be sent by him to 
inflict injury or bring temptation; as Satan is represented 
as doing in the poem of Job. We think this opinion is 
clearly inconsistent with those views of the divine Father- 
hood which are suggested in the Old Testament and made 
clearer in the New Testament, and with such explicit declara- 
tion as that of James i., 13. And in such a case we accept 
the clear and controlling teaching of the Bible, and regard 
the incidental opinion of individual writers as reflecting the 
then condition of public opinion, and not teaching a divine 
and eternal truth. We do not think that J. O. M.’s explana- 
tion can be justified by sound principles of interpretation. 


If “the faith of Christ, which works by love and purifies the 
heart, giving us victory over the world,” “ has its origin in the im- 
agination of the human mind,” in what sense is ** Jesus Christ the 
author, giver, and finisher” of it? 

We do not suppose that faith and imagination are identi- 
cal, though they are analogous. Faith, as that term is 
used in the New Testament, is nearly equivalent to spiritual 
perception. It is the power of seeing directly and im- 
mediately invisible realities. Imagination makes the 
unreal real to us. Faith brings the invisible realities to our 
knowledge. Jesus is the author or “ leader,’’ and finisher or 
“ completer,”’ of faith, both because he is the perfect pattern 
and example of it, and because by his life and influence he 
begets it in his disciples, arousing and perfecting it in them 
sympathetically. 


Is there a demand for professional veterinary surgeons? Is 
there money in it to follow as a profession, in the large cities ? 
Will you give me the address of the Philadelphia School of Phar- 
macy * INQUIRER. 

There is a demand for good services everywhere, and a 
veterinary sturgeon who understands his profession has 
chances equal to that of a man in any other profession ; 
Success would depend upon his ability. There are veteri- 
nary surgeons in the city of New York and other cities who 
have made money; whether you would succeed would de- 
pend altogether on your own abiiity and push. The Phila- 
delphia School of Pharmacy is located at No. 145 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A WINTER MESSAGE. 
By Averic 8. FRANCIS. 


‘HESE days are so drear, 
Do you ever fear 

The heart’s-ease is buried forever, dear’ 

But it is not so, 

For under the snow, 
With its velvet leaves of purple and gold, 
Close down by a heart that is never cold, 
It is only waiting for spring, I know. 


These days are so drear, 

Do you ever fear 
This gray world is growing desolate, dear * 

But it is not so, r 

For under the snow 
Of words that are empty and poor and cold, 
With a love that is just the love of oid, 
There is heart’s-ease waiting for you, [ know. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


I. 

UNT PATIENCE has many nephews and nieces, 

scattered over a wide extent of territory, and if | 
were to tell you that they all live in houses which are 
exactly alike in shape, number and arrangement of rooms, 
I should at once hear a vociferous denial from the East 
and the West, the North and the South. One would tell 
me: ‘* Why, [live in a brown-stone front in a big city ;” 
and another, ‘‘I live in a little white cottage in the 
country.” Well, 1 will not deny what you say, but I will 
adhere to my statement that you all live in houses which 
are alike in shape, number and arrangement of rooms ; 
and, more than that, I will assert that each one of you 
lives all alone in his or her house, and always will live 
alone ; and, still further, that these houses which you in- 
habit are the most wonderful and beautiful of dwell 
ings, und deserve to be called ‘the house beautiful ;” 
and under this tithe we will study a little about 
them, 

Away back inthe early history of the human race men 
lived in caves in the ground, and in huts made of earth 
and logs, or in wigwams made of skins of animals. But 
as they became more civilized they enlarged their dwell. 
ings, and invented many things to make themselves more 
comfortable, until now we have water on every floor, 
hot or cold, gas in each room, stationary tubs in our 
laundries, speaking-tubes, burglar alarms, and telephones. 
But the architect of the ‘‘ house beautiful,” who has been 
building them since the human race existed, has never 
made an improvement on the original plan, never has 
added a room, or made one less, or changed their arrange- 
ment. And, what is still more remarkable, the very first 
house of this kind, which was owned by a man named 
Adam, a gardener, had in it all of the modern improve- 
ments, as had each succeeding one. All the rooms are 
heated by a furnace. There are water-pipes, gas, burglar 
alarms, a system of telegraphs and telephones ; there are 
also the stationary tubs in the laundry. I wonder how 
many of you have guessed what this ‘‘ house beautiful” 
is. Some of you have, I know, and are ready to cry out, 
‘“‘ It is our body.” 

Maybe you have always thought that your body was 
you. But it is only the house you livein. So, was I not 
right to say that you each live alone? And perhaps you 
will be more ready to admit that I was right to call it a 
house when I tell you of whatthis wonderful body is 
composed, or built—this body which is the house of your 
soul, The houses which your bodies inhabit are made 
of wood, brick, or stone, and are held together by nails or 
mortar. ‘‘ But,” you say, ‘‘ that is not the way our soul- 
houses are built.” Let us see. Chemistry is the science 
which takes things to pieces and finds out of what they 
are made; not merely breaking them up, as you do 
with your toys sometimes, but decomposing them and 
learning what things are put together to make even the 
little pieces. Chemistry tells us that water is made by 
uniting two gases—oxygen and hydrogen ; and that air 
is made by mixing oxygen and nitrogen. Chemistry 
takes a piece of glass, and tells us that it is made by 
uniting silicic acid and potassa in certain proportions, 
‘But how is potassa made?” There are some things 
which even chemistry cannot find out, and when some- 
thing is found which chemistry cannot take to pieces, 
that substance is called an elementary substance, or an 
element. Elementary means primary, You who have 
studied about colors have learned that there are three 
primary colors, red, blue, and yellow, and all other colors 
are made by uniting these in certain proportions. So, in 
the formation of the world and all that there is in it, we 
have about sixty-three elements. In building houses 
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‘‘house beautiful” has used the same materials. It is 
iron that gives our blood its rich red color, which paints 
such a charming glow on the cheeks and lips of you little 
folks, and iron is found in the hair and in the bile and 
in various parts of the body. 
make glass, is found in the hairand nails ; and potassa, the 
other helper in glass-making, is found in the blood and 
muscles, and in the fluids of the body. Mortar is made 
of lime, and our soul-houses would not keep in repair 
long if we did not furnish them lime for the bones and 
teeth. 

I told you that there are about sixty-three known 
elementary substances found in nature ; but of these only 
about one-fourth are used in our bodies. They are 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon (that is what coal 
is, you know), sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, chlorine, 
fluorine, potassium, calcium (that is lime), magnesium, 
and iron. . 

These substances are not found in the body in the same 
state in which we see them as glass, or nails, or sulphur. 
As you grow in knowledge you will learn in how many 
wonderful ways all things, animate and inanimate, are 
working to helpeach other. We could not eat lime or 
silica, but plants can, and then we eat the plants ; or the 
animals eat them, and we eat the animals ; and so the lime 
or potassa is made over, so that we can use itin keeping 
us alive and in repair. So, although it may seem a dry 
study, it really is of importance to us to know just how 
and of what we are made, and where we shall find the 
right things to feed ourselves, in order that we may grow, 
and keep strong and well. Everything of which we are 
made must be obtained from food, and if we do not give 
the bones enough lime, or the blood enough iron, we get 
out of repair, which we call being sick. 

With this thought in view we begin to study a little 
more closely into the construction of this wonderful house 
we live in. We find that every organ is made of cells, 
or very small bags, filled with something that looks like 
jelly. This substance has a long name which you may 
sometimes hear grown people use. It is protoplasm. 
And you know as much what that means as they do. 
The cells which contain this jelly-like protoplasm are so 
smal] that they can only be seen by a very powerful 
microscope. Althoug') sosmall, they are very wonderful, 
and do what some bigger things cannot do, They are 
all the time dying, and in some strange, wonderful way 
they have the power to make other cells to take their 
places. Just as if your mamma died, and in doing so 
made you a new mamma to take her place, so exactly 
like her that you could not tell the difference, and never 
knew when the old mamma died, and the new one came. 
This is going on all through our bodies all the time. 
Every word we speak, every thought we think, every 
motion we make, destroys some part of us, and_ if 
the new material which comes to take the place of that 
which is worn out were not just like that which it re- 
places, in a little while we would be so changed that our 
dearest friends would not know us. Even our scars are 
made over from year to year after the same pattern. 

When girls and boys are growing, so many entirely new 
cells have to be added that they change the outward 
appearance, so that children differ in looks from the men 
or women they afterward become. Yet enough of the 
original pattern remains to preserve something of a 
likeness, 

It is strange, but true, that while men have studied 
everything else with the greatest interest, they have al- 
most forgotten one study which is of great importance to 
them: the study of these houses which they inhabit ; 
how they are made, destroyed, and kept in repair. Such 
knowledge learned in early life would save us a world of 
suffering, and enable us to do far more good than we can 
do if by ignorance we let these wonderfully beautiful 
dwellings fall into early decay. People sometimes say 
that at first the great Architect made these houses larger 
and they jasted longer. Be thatas it may, itiscertain that 
we can make them last longer if we learn how to take care 
of them, and how to keep them in repair, by furnishing 
the cells with the right kind of food in proper quantities. 

‘Can we keep these little cells alive longer if we hold 
very still; and would that keep us in better repair ?” 
These little cells are made to live a certain length of time, 
and if not destroyed by activity before that time, will 
die then anyway, and, if not removed, become a source 
of disease. Exercise, while it destroys the tissue which 
the cells form, also helps to carry them out of the system 
after they are dead, and thus creates a demand for new 
material for new cells. This demand we call hunger. 
It is far better that cells should be destroyed by exercise, 
and then removed from the body, while food supplies 
material for new cells, than that they should be left to 
live as long as they could, and die of old age, and then, 
because of inactivity of the body, be left to obstruct the 
system, or to create disease. 

So you need not be afraid to work or play, to run and 
jump, or to help papa or mamma, for that will make 
you hungry. And the cells will take care of themselves 
if you give them wholesome food at right times and in 
right quantities, and let them have a chance to build you 
over while you take plenty of sweet, refreshing sleep. 
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HE OHRISTIAN UNTON. 


WINTER EVENINGS IN A SUBURBAN SPOT. 


E number twelve, and, as an informal associa- 

VV tion, have the name of the ‘‘ Scientific Club.” 
Our object, mutual improvement, with a view of mak- 
ing our place of residence more attractive through in- 
creased social facilities. All are men with moderate in- 
comes, averaging $1,500 to $2,000. We have neither 
constitution, by-laws, dues, or lengthy business debates. 
Officers, a President and Secretary. Total expense of 
the club for its first year, $1.20. Every member must 
have some hobby or specialty, and be prepared, when 
his turn comes, to entertain the club, which meets fort- 
nightly. Noaddition to its members can be made until 
the name of the proposed new member is canvassed by 
the club, and his election secured by a unanimous vote. 


Therefore outsiders are not invited to join, or the matter |! 


discussed with them, until it is certain their association 
with the club will be heartily welcomed by all. 

Who are we ? Two are dominies, the specialty of one 
being ‘‘ Geology,” the other, ‘‘ Poisons.” FE. is an 
amateur astronomer of high order, and owner of a good 
telescope. His lectures are superb, and illustrated by 
the magic lantern at trifling cost. He takes for his sub- 
ject ‘‘ Light,” and kindred topics, such as the spectro- 
scope and electricity. The Doctor talks about anato- 
my, and illustrates his subject with a fine microscope. 
The Editor treats of ‘‘ Foods.” H. is anengraver of re- 
pute, whose hobby is birds, and whose two lectures 
thereon were intensely interesting. Subsequently he 
took up ‘‘ Wood Engraving.” D. deals with the micro- 
scope, but being one of the most famous engravers, in 
a certain line, in the world, lectures next upon ‘‘ Steel 
Engraving.” The Druggist is an enthusiastic botanist. 
G. is a well-known arboriculturist, possessed of a library 
made of books of wood, one cover of which shows the 
natural, the other the polished wood ; the back, the bark. 
Inside will be found the leaf and the bugs and parisites 
that are found in the tree such as the one from which 
the novel volume was made. W. informs us about trop- 
ical fruits. A. is a school-teacher, whose spare hours 
are devoted to conchology. 

From the above a good idea of the range and variety 
of subjects may be gathered. We meet at 8 P.M. Each 
member has the privilege of inviting such of his friends 
as he may choose to be present at his own lecture, but 
no member has the right to take visitors, without previous 
consent, to the lecture of any other member. No re- 
freshments are permitted. Prior to the lecture, the ap- 
pointment for the following meeting is made, and any 
matters of business needing attention are discussed. 
After the lecture (generally forty-five to sixty minutes) 
questions may be asked, each member of the club being 
called upon in turn. Debates or discussions are not per- 
missible. 

What results flow from this club?) Twelve men each 
give in turn to the others a fund of information upon 
subjects of general interest. Twelve families are knit 
together in closer social relations ; the mental powers of 
each one of the club are strengthened ; a spirit of re- 
search and study is infused ; twelve heads of families 
are more in love with their suburban homes than pre- 
viously, and several have abandoned ideas of removal 
to a livelier place of residence. It has also tended to in- 
crease the confidence of its members in their own abili- 
ties, demonstrating to some that they had more fully 
mastered their specialties than they themselves were 
conscious of. When this spirit is more fully developed, 
it will be in order to consider ways and means of widen- 
ing the influence of the club. Occasionally some one 
of the twelve wili invite his club associates to a ‘‘ feast,” 
when coffee and cigars are in order. Such gatherings, 
however, are not recognized by the informal association 
as one of its objects. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, eug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


What is the origin of Thanksgiving Day? A FRIEND. 

In the early New England days it was common, when 
calamity threatened, to appoint a day of fasting and prayer 
that God would avert the dreaded evil ; and when help came, 
or the danger was past, a day of thanksgiving was observed. 
There were probably many such appointments during the 
eventful days of the first years of New England. After a 
time of famine, when plenty came by reason of good crops 
or 4 well-loaded ship’s arrival, then our fathers did not for- 
get to return thanks to Him unto whom they had cried in 
want and suffering. There are records of many Thanks- 
giving days, but there is, we believe, no indication of the 
day’s becoming an annual festival until 1680 ; since then it 
has been a New England time of family reunion, with more 
or less religious service, and a great deal of feasting. 


A lady especially interested in the education of the colored 
people in Alabama desires to secure some good books as a 
means of assistance to the teachers in the two Sunday- 
schools with which she is connected. She wishes them 
not merely for pleasant reading, but for moral and 
religious information and inspiration. She mentions as 


examples of the books she wants, Jacob Abbott's “ Re 


9 
dolphus ”’ and “‘ Strait Gate ;’’ ‘“‘The Story of the Bible;”’ 
a Bible dictionary ; some of T. S. Arthur’s stories teach- 
ing economy, management of children, etc. It is possible 
that these volumes and the like may be resting idle on 
out-of-the-way shelves, and it will need but this hint to 
bring them into good service. They should be sent te 
Miss Tutwiler, Associate Principal of Nermal College for 
Girls, Livingston, Sumter County, Ala. 


The “‘ tough ends”’ of the porterhouse steaks are often 
wasted. They need not be. Cut them off before the steak is 
, broiled, and about two hours, or even more, before luncheon 
put them in a stew-pan with but just enough water to cover 
; the meat ; cover the stew-pan tight and put it on the side 
of the stove, where it will not come quite to a boil. A half 
hour before using, season the gravy according to taste, 
‘and thicken it a little. 
catsup improves the dish. 


A little Worcestershire sauce or 


R. B.—James Pott, No. 12 Astor Place, is the business 
+ manager of the Christmas Letter Mission, and Miss Mary L. 
| Bussing, No 4 East Twelfth Street, is the Secretary. Your 
}inquiry came too late for any reply in this column before 
Christmas. It is necessary to order the letters before the 
middle of December. 


My mother uses clean dry sawdust or bran for packing 
eggs. She puts the large end down, and covers them close. 
She has sold as many as twenty or thirty dozen in the 
spring, which have been kept perfectly in this way. 

L. E. C. 

Will The Christian Union please give me the address of the 
manufacturer of rolling chairs for the use of invalids? Those 
with cane seats and back, and large wheels. preferred. I think 
they are made in New Jersey somewhere. 

AIKEN, 8S. C. A SouTHERN SUBSCRIBER. 

George F. Sargent, 816 Broadway, New York. 


Our Youne Fotks. 


HOW THE PRINTERS PRINT. 
By H. H. Moore. 

Mex boys of an enterprising turn of mind, who 

have been boys during the last twelve or four 
teen years, have had the “ printing fever.” Every news- 
paper and magazine in the land has teemed with adver- 
tisements of small printing presses and outfits for ‘Young 
America,” and alluring circulars and catalogues have 
made many a boy set his heart on becoming an amateur 
printer. It has often been discouraging work, however. 
‘Things wouldn’t go right ;” and it cannot be expected 
that it should be otherwise. Like every other kind of 
knowledge that is worth having, there is no “royal 
road” to attaining skill in this art. Every boy that gets 
a printing outfit has to learn the right way by doing the 
wrong way more times or less, according to the quick- 
ness with which he finds out the difference between the 
two—just as you have to find out how to use your skates 
right by learning the wrong way first and then avoiding 
it. But you can learn something by watching others 
who know “‘ how to do it.” The best methods of print- 
ing are the result of three or four hundred years of ex- 
periment in finding out what is best, and a boy ought to 
save himself as much of that experimenting as careful 
observation can enable him to do. Suppose we take a 
look at the ‘‘ professional” way of doing things ; it may 
give the amateur some useful hints, or satisfy a legitimate 
curiosity in others. 

All books and newspapers, and most other letterpress 
printing, are printed from what are known as movable 
types. Before these come into the printing-office they 
have a very interesting history, which some other time I 
may perhaps relate. But at present we will see what 
they do while they are in the printing-office. These 
types are made of an alloy, of which lead is the principal 
part, and when new they are very pretty in their silvery 
brightness; but printers’ ink soon takes away their 
beauty. They are all of the same length—ahout seven- 
eighths of an inch—so that they can all be printed 
side by side. In width and depth, however, they 
are very different, from the small 7, and some much 
thinner, to the capital W,; and from sizes so small 
that you cannot read them with ease when printed 
up to the large letters used in advertisements and 
placards. In design they are of almost infinite variety, 
from the plain roman type here used to the most elabo- 
rate styles of ornamental letters and borders. Although 
the type is made of such soft metal, it will stand a great 
deal vf wear in a printing-press; but a touch on its face 
with anything harder than the material of which it is 
composed will scratch it, and the scratch will be seen in 
the printing. In every printing-office where careful 
work is done, you will notice that the type is treated 
very tenderly ; in others it is beaten and pounded as if it 
were responsible for the poor work that is done. 

- Practical printers keep their type in large ‘‘ cases,” 
two cases being used for holding a complete set of the 
letters and characters used in ordinary printing—one, 
divided into a great many small boxes, for the CAPI- 
TALS and sMALL CAPiTALs, and called the ‘‘cap” or 
“upper” case, and the other, with boxes of various 
sizes, Containing the small or “lower-case” let- 
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ters. Jialics are kept in a separate case. The letters in 
these cases are not arranged alphabetically or in any 
other consecutive order; but those that are used most 
are placed nearest the center of the case. If you will 
coun: the letters in the two preceding lines, you will find 
that there are more ¢’s and ¢’s than any other letter ; and 
this is so in all English printing. Hence e and ¢ have 
large boxes that are convenient to the compositor’s hand. 

If you will look up and down this column you will 
see that all the lines are of the same length, excepting 
where the paragraphs begin or end. But if you will 
look between the words in different lines you will see 
that between some words there is more and between others 
less space. This is because each line contains different 
words from any other line, and yet all the lines have to 
be of the same length ; different ‘‘spaces” are placed 
between the words in order to make the lines of a uni- 
form length. These ‘‘spaces” are types which are 
shorter than the letters, and consequently do not show 
in the printing. Here is one ; © it is not a pleasant spec- 
tacle to a printer’s eye when it shows itself by accident. 
When the compositor is ready to ‘‘ compose,” he takes a 
small iron instrument called a composing-stick, shaped 
something like the cover of a small pasteboard box with 
one side and end torn off, and provided with an adjust- 
able gauge ; his “copy” is on his ‘‘ cap case ;” he reads 
a line of it, then takes one by one the letters which spell 
the words, and puts them into his ‘‘ stick” without look- 
ing at anything except a “nick” on the body of the 
type, which tells him how to place the type so that it 
will read correctly when printed ; for he does not need 
to look at the letter itself, as each box is intended for 
but one kind of letter, and if the letters have been placed 
in their proper boxes, he is sure of the right one. When 
he has a line nearly full, he looks to see whether he has 
room for another word or syllable in that line, or whether 
he must make the line fit the “stick” by changing the 
space between the words. If you will look in almost 
any daily newspaper, you will see near the middle of 
almost every paragraph in the news columns three 
or four lines that have a great deal of space 
between the words, like these. This is 
called “driving out” or ‘‘ making even,” and is done to 
save time. A page of manuscript is torn in two, and two 
men are given different parts of the same paragraph to 
set. The one who has the second part commences at 
the beginning of a line with whatever word happens to 
be first in his ‘‘ copy,” and the one who has the first part 
has to make his words fill out a full line at the end, so 
that it may read right along. But this is ‘‘ bad spacing,” 
and should never be done by the careful printer. 

When the compositor has set fifteen lines, if the type 
is of the size here used (which a moderately skillful 
compositor will set in half an hour), he has filled his 
** stick,” and proceeds to empty it on a receptacle known 
as a “‘galley.” When the galley is full it is taken to 
a small press, and an impression, or ‘‘ proof,” taken. 
Printers’ ink is not at all like writing ink ; it is a thick, 
tarry substance, very sticky, and is applied with a roller 
made of a composition of glue and molasses. Good 
printing requires very little ink, and one of the most fre- 
quent and noticeable mistakes of amateurs consists in 
using too much ink. The impression, too, should be 
light, in order to spare the type. The “‘ proof,” together 
with the “‘copy,” goes to the ‘‘ reader,” who compares 
the two to see that they are alike, and marks typograph- 
ical and other errors on the margin of the “proof,” 
which is then returned to the compositor for correction. 
As a specimen of a “‘ first proof” I will give the follow- 
ing. It contains all the errors usually made, and some 
unusual ones. It is only fair to the printer to say that 
this is an extreme case. Now, boys, see who can find 
the most mistakes : 

Gur ‘rintcrs hava gofie on 8 Syrjke;& tne bencfl bush— 
ers ar_ setjinp tne TypE thewselxes. It is oasy enough; anyb 
opyY can set type tgat KnoWshow Io wind ls b,s nnd p-s; 


It saves gaqcr, too. Fhe p#inters mere a drunken set, an~ 
vhowzand would {mbiqe anyihtng but our TempetsncE 


temgerancr principle§: The boftle i$ now fairly opencd’ 
end we aRe confidontent tha; we shal Soon destio4 the ene— 
RY! — — nies 

When the proofs are corrected, the galleys are made 
up into pages, and these are put into iron frames called 
“‘chases,” and wedged tightly together. This page 
probably contains ten thousand separate pieces of type, 
and you will see that it is necessary that they should be 
“locked up” very securely in order that they may be 
carried about and taken from the composing-room to 
the press-room, where they are printed by power-presses. 

Job printing, which has to do with circulars, hand- 
bills, posters, programmes, etc., etc., is a separate branch 
of the business, and requires much more skill than book 
or newspaper work—for it is here that taste comes in, in 
the selection and arrangement of type, paper, ink, etc.; 
and gives the printer a chance to be an artist. Unfor- 
tunately, this is the kind of work which the amateur 
usually tries to do first, instead of the simpler work. 
The limits of this article will not admit of anything 
more than a few general rules which may be found help- 
ful to the young job compositor and pressman. 








1. Do not try to do “fancy work” at first; aim at 
neat simplicity. Plain work, if nicely printed, always 
looks well, while two out of three ornamental jobs are 
failures. 

2. Make your displayed lines of different lengths, and 
of different sizes of type ; avoid ornamental type, except 
an occasional line, because it is both more fragile and 
more difficult to print neatly than plain letter. 

8. Use good ink, but not much of it ; good paper, but 
no glazed or gritty stock ; a good press, but a small one 
at first. 

4. Be careful of your type; don’t punch holes with 
it; don’t leaveink on it ; don’t throw or crowd it into the 
boxes ; don’t ‘‘ plane” it as if you were driving a spike. 

5. Try again when you have found a better way. 


THE BAY-BERRY CANDLES. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
II. 
By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 








HE day before Christmas was clearand cold. There 

had been a few slight snow-squalls through the 
month, but ‘‘ nothing of any accotint,” as John said, and 
the roads, being sandy, were but little roughened by the 
frost. He had been saving a load of ‘‘ prime” oysters, 
for he had heard, in a roundabout way, that there was 
to be a dance and a supper at the boarding-house on 
Christmas Eve, and he knew that his foysters would 
command an unusually good price. The purchase 
of many small articles needed by the children and the 
house had been put off till this expedition should be 
made. 

“The girls don’t know they’re to have new delaine 
dresses this winter,” Hannah had said to John, ‘‘and 
they'll enjoy them twice as much if they get them for 
part of their Christmas.” 

So Hannah was to go too, for John said he could not 
take the responsibility of choosing dresses and shoes 
without her help. 

They started immediately after breakfast, in order to 
be back by dark. Three or four heated stones were 
taken from the bed of coals on the hearth, and, wrapped 
in coarse sacking, were laid in the bottom of the 
wagon. They would keep warm nearly all the way, and 
could be heated for the return journey while the shop- 
ping was being done. Hannah did not give the children 
many charges; they were always faithful and good 
when little Ben and the house were left in their care. 
But she did turn back, just as she was about to mount 
to the high front seat of the wagon, to say, earnestly : 

‘‘ Whatever you do, children, don't forget to put the 
light in the window—the lamp’s full, and father and I 
will be back with the oil long before it burns out, if all 
goes well—and we'll stop at Seth’s and borrow a few 
candles ; I don’t see how I managed to forget to run 
them, yesterday. But I s’pose I mustn’t dare do it to- 
morrow !” 

And she laughed good-naturedly as she sprang up to 
her place beside John. 

“T think it’s kind of fun to be left to take care of 
things !” said Kitty, as they turned away from the little 
blurred window of coarse green glass, after watching 
the wagon until the pines hid it from view. ‘‘ Let’s 
play we're on a desert island. Which’ll you be, Robin- 
son Crusoe, or man Friday ?” 

‘*Oh, I'll be man Friday,” replied Polly. ‘‘I’d always 
rather you'd tell me what to do. What shall we play 
Benny is ?” 

‘*He can be a laughing hyena, that we've caught and 
tamed—he’s most always laughing, you know. But, 
my patience! Friday, we've got to fly ’round! There’s 
the bread to make out, and the doughnuts to fry—it was 
real good in mother to set doughnuts yesterday, wasn’t 
it? And she said we could cut out men and women, 
and birds and beasts, and anything we’d a mind to— 
come on !” 

And Robinson and his man went vigorously to work, 
while Benny trotted happily about, with the best corn- 
husk doll in his arms, carefully wrapped in Polly’s old 
sun-bonnet. 

When thé sun shone in at the south door of the shed, 
it was about noon, and time to eat their ‘‘ cold pieces :” 
a slice of pork apiece, some cold baked beans, and as 
much rye-and-Indian bread as they wanted. Two 
doughnuts apiece were to crown the feast; and how 
good it all tasted! Twilight seemed te come amazingly 
soon after dinner, and Kitty had just remarked that it 
was time to light the lamp, when a low chuckle from 
Benny called their attention to him—too late. He had 
been sitting in a dark corner of the room, suspiciously 
quiet, for the last ten or fifteen minutes, and they 
thought he had dropped asleep ; but now he rose to his 
unsteady little feet, and came trotting forward, holding 
in both chubby hands the lamp, from which he had 
managed, after much patient effort, to unscrew the top. 
It was upside down, and a stream of oil—not kerosene, 
but the sticky, thick whale-oil, with its sickening odor— 
was running down the front of his little woolen frock. 

With a scream of dismay, both girls flew at him, and 








Kitty seized the lamp, turning it upin time to save 
about a tablespoonful of oil. Benny, frightened, and 
quite aware that he had been naughty, began to cry. 
He was a dismal object to look upon—and smell! 
Hands, face, hair, frock, stockings, and shoes, had each 
and all received a share of the oil. But this, although 
not pleasant, was a small matter. Benny would wash, 
and so would all his garments ; but how could they re- 
place the lost oil? It would have been nothing had 
only their own comfort been concerned : pine-knots and 
light-wood were plenty, and their blaze would keep the 
cabin cheerful as well as warm, But for years it had 
been their mother’s custom to keep a light in the win 
dow all night. This she did by having a second and 
larger lamp in readiness, and lighting it just as they 
went to bed. There was an ugly sand-bar, on which 
boats sometimes grounded after dark, just off the part 
of the coast on which their house stood ;-and Hannah 
had begun by putting her light in the window on the 
nights when her husband was late in returning from 
fishing expeditions. She had accidentally learned that 
its friendly warning had done good service to other 
fishermen, and she and John had agreed to keep it 
lighted every night, and save the expense it would be to 
them somewhere else. They seldom allowed the oil to 
run so low as it had done this time, but they knew the 
lamp would burn at least until nine o'clock, and they 
expected to be at home by six, and have the larger lamp 
filled long before it was needed. 

Polly screwed on the lamp-top, wiped off the lamp, and 
lighted the wick, while Kitty brought from the shed a 
tub, which she filled with hot water. Benny so often 
‘‘made a mess of himself” that he knew all about the 
tub, and helped to pull his clothes off, and then jumped 
into the water with business-like dispatch. 

“‘ Tt won’t burn more than half an hour,” said Polly, 
despondently; ‘‘it can’t be much after five o'clock, if it’s 
any ; and mother and father said they couldn't be back 
before six.” 

“IT wish we'd asked father to leave his watch,” re- 
plied Kitty, trying to speak cheerfully ; ‘‘ maybe it’s later 
than we think. Oh, see here, Polly! he did leave it— 
that was real good of him ; but it wants five minutes 
of five, and it’s as dark as a pocket already. What had 
we better do ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know !” said Polly, forlornly. 

‘* T guess Mrs. Morley hasoil ; and she has candles, any 
way. Would you be afraid to stay here with Benny 
while I goand see? I'll run every step of the way 
there and back.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t go, Kitty’” and Polly began to 
cry. ‘You know they shot a wildcat on that very 
road last week, and you'll be scratched all to pieces ; 
and mother said for us never to go outside the door-yard 
after dark ; you know she did.” 

*“‘T forgot that,” said Kitty. ‘‘ We might put on more 
pine-knots and bits of light-wood ; don’t you s’pose the 
window would show out as far as the bar if we did ?” 

“No,” said Polly, half crying again. ‘Mother says 
nothing shows like the light close to the pane; the glass 
is so thick and ugly, and it isn’t as if the fireplace was 
opposite to the window ; it’s kind of round a corner.” 

“T know,” said Kitty, triumphantly ; ‘‘I’ll put some 
ashes in the old tin basin, and light some pine-knots on 
top of that, and set it in the window! It'll give even 
more light than the lamp.” 

This was tried, but in a very few minutes a smell of 
scorching wood from the window shelf on which the 
basin stood warned the children that the arrangement 
was unsafe. 

“We can’t afford to burn the house to light the fisher- 
men—not before the new one’s built, anyhow,” said 
Kitty, giggling hysterically. 

“Oh, Kitty!” and Polly ‘jumped’ as if a pin had 
been suddenly run into her, ‘‘ did you remember—do 
you think we ought to take our Christmas candles—oh 
I wonder if we ought ?” . 

“Of course we ought!” said Kitty, promptly, but 
with a quiver in her voice which Polly did not notice. 
“I wonder why I did not think of ’em before ; fetch ’em 
along—we can make potato candlesticks to hold ’em.” 

Poor Polly, catching back in her throat the sobs which 
nearly choked her, brought the box. There they lay, 
two dozen darling little “dips,” so straight, so slim, 
and plainly of different colors, even in the uncertain fire- 
light. 

“One isn’t enough,” said Kitty, resolutely, after the 
candle had burned a few minutes, clearly, but with a 
feeble light as compared with the lamp. ‘“‘We must 
burn two at a time ; and if each two only burns half an 
hour, they'll last till mother and father get back. Another 
potato, Friday—a nice tall one !” 

One pair, two pair, three pair, four pair, had vanished 
into thin air. They did not last half an hour, but 
barely aquarter. The great silver watch, hanging soberly 
on its accustomed nail, with the firelight flickering over 
its face, said seven o'clock, said eight o’clock, and still 
the father and mother did not come. 

“T didn’t see how they could be back by six, with 
such @ heavy load going,” said Kitty, coolly, as she 
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lighted the last pair of candles but one. ‘‘Do you 
notice how good these smell as they burn, Poll? 
They’ve most killed out the smell of Benny’s lamp-oil 
bath.” 

And as she finished speaking, a loud ‘‘ Whoa!” was 
heard outside: the wagon was atthe very door, and they 
had not heard it. 

The supper stood untouched upon the table ; Benny, 
vaguely penitent, for what he did not exactly know, had 
sobbed himself to sleep, and been put to bed. The 
pleasant perfume of the bay-berry candies filled the 
room. 

‘«Why, what's all this ?” said the father, as he stumbled 
in, his hands full of parcels. ‘‘Couldn’t you wait till 
to-morrow to try the candles ?” 

‘Oh, yes, we could have waited first-rate,” said Kitty, 
laughing gayly in her gladness that they were back again 
safe and sound; ‘‘ but Benny spilt most all the lamp-oil 
out of the lamp, and we had to take ourcandles. I don’t 
think he knew how bad it was, and he cried himself to 
sleep, poor little soul ! but it’s good you came just now, 
for we'd only two candles left.” 

How closely the little daughters were folded in 
mother’s and father’s arms! What thankful, happy 
hearts beat in the log-house that Christmas Eve ! 

‘“What made you so late, father ?” asked Kitty, as 
she and Polly briskly ‘‘ cleared away ” after the late sup- 
per. 

“The tire came off a wheel, just as we drove into 
town,” he answered, ‘‘and we had to wait our turn at the 
blacksmith’s. We didn’t worry, for we knew you'd 
mind about running outdoors, and that the lamp would 
burn till nine o'clock.” 

I wish I had space to tell you about the Christmas—the 
jolly dinner to which ‘‘ Seth’s folks” not only came, 
but to which they contributed a funny little roast-pig 
with a red apple in his mouth. 

It was all arranged beforehand about the tree. ‘‘ We'll 
not say ‘candles’ once,” said Kitty ; ‘‘ we'll just put the 
tree in the sunny corner, and the shiny things will shine 
first-rate !” 

They did ; and the tree was so much admired that the 
children were more than satisfied. Noneof the party, 
save Hannah, had ever seen one before. 

“They couldn’t have said more if we'd had forty 
candles,” said Kitty, triumphantly, when ‘‘the party” 
was over, the next day. 

‘‘No, I don’t think they could,” replied Polly, in well- 
satisfied tones. ‘‘ Kitty,” she added, shyly, “‘let’s you 
and me keep those two candles always ; they'll make us 
think of the first Christmas we ever had ; we can look at 
them when there’s anything we ought to do, and don’t 
want to.” 

“You're a funny girl, Polly ;” and Kitty laughed a 
little ; “‘ but I'd just as lief as not—only when my mind’s 
made up good, it don’t need a candle to see by !” 

The little girls never knew whether or not any belated 
fishermen were saved from exposure and danger by their 
‘little candles.” But they knew they had given of their 
best, and that was enough to know. 

‘‘ What pleased me most, father,” said Hannah, after- 
ward, to John, ‘‘ was what Kitty said—‘ We had to take 
our candles.’” 

‘“ Yes,” he answered, with his slow smile, ‘‘ she’s her 
mother’s own daughter! I hope they'll always see that 
straight, and walk waned: to their light.” 


” 


AUNT PATIENCE’ 'S WRITING- DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


OU can have but a short letter from me this week, 
although you deserve a longer one than usual, 
or rather a better one than usual. Your late letters, 
with their generous gifts to the hospital, to Charity’s 
fund, and with the beautiful cards for me, have kept me 
busy. You must receive my gratitude in a large nugget, 
and, dividing it among you, take each your share and 
coin it into thanks. Your cards, toys, books, and 
money, which I have not yet had time to distribute, 
you may be sure shall go just as you would want them 
to go, and I will try to keep you informed of their use. 
May this New Year be the best, the brightest, we 
have yet had. If some of our circle have dropped out, 
there are enough of us to do great service in making the 
whole world better. If you should see a procession 
coming down the street, at the head of which was the 
kindest, the strongest man you ever saw, who called for 
help to carry happiness and goodness to every human 
creature, would you not run quickly to join the com- 
pany, and give all the help you could? That is just 
what we do when we really follow Christ. Just now 
the procession has come in sight, better now than ever 
before ; are we all joining it ? 


Maysvituz, Mo., December 4, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I am nine years old. I 
goto school ; I study reading, spelling, arithmetic, and geography. 
I have a pigeon, an d want you to name it for me. I have a sister 
and brother; their names are Ada and Dan. We each send ten 
cents apiece to the poor. You have a great many nieces and neph- 
ews—it keeps you busy writing. I have been to Cleveland this 





summer. We had a nice time. I would have liked to go to 
New York, but we couldn’t. I guess I will have to stop now, for 
it is late. Gracig P. 


Perhaps some of my other young people have given 
their letter to papa to mail, and they have forgotten it 
as yours did, and have not remembered, as yours did, 
to atone for it by adding something to your contribu- 
tion. How is Fay for your pigeon’s name ? 


Barry, Ill, December 13, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I wish all the consins could have enjoyed, as I did, a visit to 
the St. Louis Fair the first week in October. Tuesday evening 
the Veiled Prophet’s procession passed through the streets. It 
was a very gorgeous train, consisting of twenty-two floats, rep- 
resenting scenes from Fairyland. This is the sixth year the pa- 
geant has appeared in the city. It is very fine and expensive, 
and attracts great crowds. Friday evening of the same week, 
much more interesting and varied though less expensive scenes 
were presented by the Trades procession, designed to give the 
spectator an idea of the multiplicity of occupations carried on in 
the “future great City.” 

October rains rendered the streets muddy and disagreeable 
during the week. The fair was very successful. How shall I 
find space to tell you of the trotters, Jersey cattle, Italian bees, 
fish, zodlogical gardens, birds, swine, poultry, mechanical inven- 
tions, agricultural implements, house-furnishing goods, curiosi- 
ties of the museum, art gallery, beautiful plants, and field and 
garden products? Among other things I saw was a Knight 
Templar’s chair six hundred years old, that had been brought 
from England. It was gilded, and the back had some design 
worked upon it. It looked very old and worn. Monday was 
children's day, and all school children were admitted free, the 
schools giving a holiday. 

The great crowds of people on the grounds every day were as 
interesting a sight as any that was presented. The 20th of No- 
vember was my birthday. Some of my friends surprised me by 
coming in unexpectedly, disguised and very fantastically dressed. 
We were greatly amused when we discovered who they were, 
and passed a pleasant evening playing “ Proverbs." 

May you have a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

Your affectionate niece, Auice D. 
You must live in a very wide-awake place. Your 
description is very good. 
Barry, Ill., December 22, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Do not think I write you merely to get a red line under my 
name. Perish the thought! I write because I think so much of 
you. Barry hastwo things which it did not have when I wrote 
you last. One isa telephone line. It was finished to this place 
the last of September. The other ts a soldiers’ monument, the 
money for which was mostly obtained on Old Settlers’ day, of 
which my sister wrote you. The foundation is made, the marble 
is here, and the money is raised, but the work waits for milder 
weather. There are two places near Barry I wish to visit when 
I can find the Saturdays to spare. One is a farm where a great 
many bees are kept. The other isa woolen mill. The money 
inclosed is to help the boys come West. Some of them some day 
may beat the boys born West in getting to be President. 

Your affectionate nephew, Artuur D. 


And there are wide-awake boys in your city, too! I 
should like to have you visit the farm and describe to us 
the whole process of honey-raising. You and your sis- 
ter have learned to observe and to express your thoughts 
very well. 


PLAINFIELD, Ind., December 23, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Can I be one of your nieces? Iam a little girl five years old. 
I like to hear my mammaread the letters from the little boys and 
girls. My big brother is writing this little letter forme. I want 
you to print this letter in The Christian Union: I want my mamma 
to see it. 

I go to Sabbath-school, and my mamma is my teacher; and she 
isa nice teacher, too. My class has a blackboard, and my teacher 
puts the Golden Text on it for us. There are sixteen in my class 
now. 

It has been snowing and sleeting here; the snow was a foot 
deep. 

I have twodolls; their names are Ida and Stella; and I havea 
doll buggy and acradle. And I have two cats, Frank and Tab ; 
and I have one sister and two brothers. 

Good-by. Your niece, Fiorence A. G. 

Give my love to the ‘‘ big brother.” I know that a 
boy who will take trouble so to help his little sister is a 
boy I should like. 

Marmot, D. T., December 10, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Hugh and I have made little cannons that shoot arrows. Shall 
I tell you how they are made? First we take an empty spool, 
and then we take a rubber that you fasten your letters together 
with, and I suppose you have plenty of them, and then tie it firmly 
to one end,and then whittle out some sticks to fit the 
hole in the spool ; then draw the stick and rubber back as far as 
you can, and then let go, and the stick will fly through the air for 
quite a little way. And Hugh and I have made soldiers. They 
are simply blocks of wood that we have made stand up. Our 
breaking was full of wild sunflowers, und Hugh and I had real 
nice bonfires. They were so quick to burn that you can hardly 

see them; and they are so hot we can't get nearthem. One 
morning we saw a dog right on our doorstep, and we tried to 
drive him away, but he wouldn't go away, so we kept him, and 
fed him, and at last a man came and took him, and that is the 
last we saw of him. Our cistern is caving in very badly. First it 
began cracking all around in the cement, and then it began cav- 
ing in, first the cement, then the ground, and the water ran out. 
Oh, it was horrid, the water running out all the time. We ex- 
pect ateam from Mandan with some barrels, to save as much 
water as they can. The water tastes of the cement and mud, so 
that it makes me make a face when I drink it. On a hill back of 
our house there is a sort of shelf, and on it are four trees and a 
lot of brush, though we have cut a lot down too; and we found 
three trees cut down, and brought two to the house, Mamma 
takes The Christian Union, and I like it very much. We send ter 
cents apiece for the poor children ; we earned it catching mice 
and gophers ; we caught them with our hands, alive ; if we didn’t 
mamma wouldn’t pay us ; that is, she wouldn’t pay for mice that 
were caught ‘natrap. There were so many; they were field- 
mice. I send my love to Trixie. Your affectionate nephew, 

Rapa W. 


Would send a postal note instead of stamps, but the town-site 


of Marmot can as yet only boast of two houses, so such things 
cannot be gotten here. H. W. 


That is a very nice letter, and you must have been 
tired printing so much. Please thank Hugh and your 
mamma for their letters. I did not want to send your 
mother’s note to the printers, and had no time to copy 
Hugh’s; so his must wait awhile. A town with only 
tyro houses in it is not a very crowded one, is it ? 


’ Moncton, December 19, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I wish I could shake hands with you instead of writing, and 
wish you a merry Christmas. I can’t think it can be a year since 
I wrote; I am almost doing the same things over again that I 
was doing this time last year—practicing for the Christmas an- 
them. We arevery busy indeed just now with Association work. 
Pa has a boys’ club drilling for their entertainment to be given 
the day after Christmas; they hope to make enough then to pay 
for their new red jackets. Pais learning them military drill. Our 
Sunday-school entertainment is to be in the rooms this year; our 
family will only have to run down-stairs to be there. We all hope 
to find skates in our stockings, except little Lil; she wants a live, 
white baby. It’s only beginning to look like Christmas outside 
this week ; the snow is falling fast, bringing out the sleigh bells’ 
jingle. I wonder if you would like my new dress. I make my 
own dresses ; ma cuts them out. I want to have it done for our 
entertainment. I only have to put the waist on the skirt to 
morrow. This is a little clipping of my dress 

Dear Aunt Patience, I hope to you and your loved ones Christ- 
mas will be full of the angels’ song of peace 

Gratefully yours, Grace. 

I like your dress very much, and [ like still more the 
girl who can make her dresses. It is true that we keep 
doing the same things over and over again in this life; 
the great difference we must make by doing them better 
and better every time. I should like very much to 
spend a Christmas with you in Canada. 


FRANKLIN, Oakland Co., Mich., November 10, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My grandmamma read in The Christian Union that those boys 
who did not write you this year would not be your nephews. I 
am learning to write, and will try and write my next letter. There 
will be a little money in this letter for the poor little boys who 
have no home. I gotoschool three miles from home. My sis- 
ter goes with me. We drive to B—— every morning, and put 
Belle (that is our horse) in the stable, and go home at night. 

I went to Detroit with my parents a few weeks ago: we went 
to the place where they keep the fire-engines. The horses stand 
in their stalls and the harness hangs right over them, and when 
the bell rings it drops on their backs, and they place themselves 
before the engine, the great doors open without any one touch- 
ing them, and they gallop away to the fire. (Papa says that the 
doors open by electricity.) I was very sleepy before I got home, 
and papa covered me with the robes, and I slept all the way. 

Your affectionate nephew, Harry W. D. 

The fire-engine horses are very intelligent. I suppose 
many horses which are beaten and abused would be just 
as good as these if they had been better treated and 
trained. I am sure you are kind to yours. 


47 BELMONT STREET, MONTREAL, Quebec, November 238. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Ihave a pussy named Minnie, and she tries to get in when I 
put her out, and she dirties all the steps with her muddy paws. 
My cousins liveacross the street; there are three of them, and 
one is the baby. I can’t send any money for the poor children 
until after Christmas, because I need it all to make presents, but 
after Christmas I want to send you some; and I will write you 
myself then, for I am learning to read and write. Papa takes 
The Christian Union. I want to be one of your little nieces ; and 
won't you please print this letter, for I want to surprise mamma. 
I am nine years old, and I can speak French a little; so now 
good-by. Your loving niece, Woynie McL. 


I shall watch for the money ; don’t forget to send it. 


I have received for the hospital, besides books and 
toys, money from the following persons : 


Alice M. Mackey, - - . : 4 —# 00 
May Mackey, - - . - 100 
Mrs. B. E., - - - - - - 100 
Mary Clarkes, fora ate, - - - - - - 200 
“Invalid,” - - - - - - - 1 00 
of ne - - 100 
For Christmas letters - - - - - @B 
Total, - : - $7: 5 
Affectionately, Av NT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY’S REPORT. 
Previously acknow on $664 75 
“Invalid,” - - - - - - 1 
From the bank of little Connie May B., who has 
gone to the Best Home, - - - 41 
Arthur Digby, - - . 50 
Grace, Ida, and Dan pete, - - - 30 
Their Father, - - 70 
Christmas offering freee the D. auntie, 14 00 
Total, - - . - $681 66 
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PUZZLES. 


WORD SQUARE. 

1. Caverns. 2. A deputy. 3. Poetry. 4. To succeed. 5. A 
spirited animal. Uncie Wr. 

RHOMBOID. 

Across.—1. Woeather-plates. 2. Hubs. 3. A pin on which any- 
thing revolves. 4. A fruit. 5. A rampart. 

Downward.—1. A letter. 2. An article. 3. A siesta. 4. Wicked. 
5. To cut. 6. More or less. 7. A weight. 8. An abbreviation. 
9. A letter. UncLteE Wit. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 13, 1883. 


Charade.—Cart-wheeL 
Enigma.—The United States of America. 
Word Square.— ROME 
oy t= 2 
Em 2 & B 
EDEN 
A. J. Marshall has sent in the correct answer to the word asked for 
some weeks ago in a Progressive Enigma, and has formed seventy-seven 





words from it. It is “manslaughter.” Others have found nearly a 
many in the words “ slaughtering ” and “ assassinate.” 
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Sunday GFTERNOON. 
THE COMING MINISTER. 


By O. C. AURINGER. 
|S taped of the world, half of the schools : 
A man combined of brain and brawn ; 
A workman wielding nature’s tools 


With vigor buoyant as the dawn. 


A hearty nature, uncontrolled 
By vices of restaint and pride: 
Whose charities, like honest gold, 
Ring standard in the market’s tide 


One versed in philosophic lore, 

And wisdom of the sects and creeds, 
But holding them as but the door 

To human nature’s sacred needs. 


With sympathies whose generous plan 
No stinted meed of mercy brooks ; 
Who reckons learning less than man, 


And human life as more than books. 


Yet in whose free, far-circling thought 
The graces that enrich and biess 

All art, all science known and taught, 
Are parts of reigning righteousness. 


To whom the fire and scourge of song, 
The spell that breathes from music’s scroll, 
The gleam that gilds the sculptor’s throng, 
Are elements of endless soul. 


A heart—lo! like a mother’s—soft, 
With deeps of unknown tenderness ; 
A spring of sacred joy, and oft 
Of sacred pity and distress. 


Serene in spirit, unassailed 

By doubts that mar the soul’s content ; 
In faith a giant, iron-mailed, 

Unshaken though the heavens be rent. 


And his shall be the gaze to scan— 
Unquelled by surface-waste of sin— 

The deep mine of the heart of man, 
To find the gold that’s hid therein. 


And, having found it, his the hand 
To loose it from the rock and clod, 

Mold it, and stamp it with the brand 
And image of the Son of God. 


And he shaH come, and he shall be 
The help and healing of the time ; 
The noble friend we look to see, 
The guide to heights we hope to climb. 


Frencn Mocntarn, N. Y. 


HEARING AND DOING.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

“Whoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man which built his house upon a 
rock.” —Matt. vii., 24. 

HE end of religion is character ; the test of character 

is conduct. These are two of the truths which the 

Bible emphasizes by constant iteration. These are the 
truths which James expresses in the passage selected for 
our study to-day. James and Paul have sometimes been 
thought to represent different, and even opposing, views 
of religion. But James does not express this truth any 
more clearly or emphatically than Paul. Character is 
the end of all God’s loving work in us and for us. You 
hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins, 
and hath raised us up together and made us sit in heav- 
enly places in Christ Jesus, that he might show the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grace in his kindness toward us; 
for we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which he hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.? This is the end of the church 
and the ministry ; for this all ordinances have been ap- 
pointed, all worship provided, all pastors and teachers 
given their work. For he hath given apostles, and 
prophets, and evangelists, and pastors, and teachers for 
the building up of the body of Christ, that we may all 
come unto a perfect manhood, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ. This is the end of the 
Bible. For this he called Abraham from his pagan 
home, and Moses from the herding in the wilderness ; 
for this he touched the live coal to the lips of Isaiah, and 
met Paul on his way to Damascus, and gave the fullness 
of his Spirit to Jesus of Nazareth, and appointed and 
inspired writers to make a record of his revelation to 
mankind. For the Scripture given by inspiration is 


i International Sunday-school Lesson for January 13, 1884.— 
James i., 16-27. 

* Ephes. ii , 1-10. 

* Bphes. iv., 11-13. 








| day ritual may be. 


profitable for doctrine, etc., that the godly man may be 


| thinks of your worship ? 


thoroughly furnished unto all good works.‘ The grace of 
Christ, the work of the church, the gift of the Bible, are 
all means to an end ; that end is men who will do God’s 
will, who will be God-like: 

Of all forms of selfishness religious selfishness is the 
most subtle. Religion we count as a possession. We 
“get religion.” It is something that belongs to us. We 
pay for it: world here, for heaven hereafter ; so much 
premium down, so much insurance hereafter ; repentance 
to-day, reward to-morrow. Perhaps we even get our 
reward now ; then we call it a ‘‘ present salvation.” ‘‘I 
feel to say, brethren, that I enjoy my religion.” What 
difference does it make whether you do or not? Do 
other people enioy it? Does your wife enjoy it? Do 
your children enjoy it? Do your servants enjoy it? 
Does your neighbor enjoy it ? Does the man on the other 
side of the counter enjoy it? These are the real ques- 
tions. Religion was not given you to enjoy ; it was given 
you to work with. What are you doing with it ? 

I am inclined to think that Little Jack Horner is a 
parable ; that he was a Sunday worshiper who went to 
church and sat in a luxurious pew, thermometer outside 
zero, thermometer inside summer heat ; that he shut out 
the world, including his coachman who sat on the box 
outside wondering when his employer's devotions would 
be over ; that he was exhilarated by the prayers, soothed 
by the music, inspired by the sermon, and came out, after 
an hour and a half of religious magnetizing, saying to 
himself, What a good boy am I! There is no more re- 
ligion in going to church for enjoyment than ip going toa 
theater for enjoyment. Indeed, the two are sometimes | 
much alike. It is very pleasing to have our sensibilities | 
stirred. We are all willing to pay the man—actor or 
preacher—who will make us laugh or make us cry ; and 
most of us like better to cry than to laugh. The true 
function of the preacher is to make us do; but that is 
quite another matter. 

What do you goto church for? ‘To worship God ? 
Well, what do you worship God for? Cut bono? Is it 
not that by reverencing him you may become like him ? 
Is it not that an hour's companionship may lead you 
into a life fellowship’? If not, what do you think God 
How do you think he meas- 





ures the man who goes up to church every Sunday to say 
reverently, I go, sir, and then every Monday goes not ? 
What is the use of hearing sermons about self-denial if | 
you never deny yourself? Or, let me change the form | 
of the question. What good do you get from going to | 
church? Are you more patient with your children ? , 
Are you more considerate to your servants? Are you 
more justin your dealings? Do you take the Golden 
Rule with you to your store Monday morning? Or do 
you leave it in the church, to look at next Sunday ? 

It would be very strange if God had given us one day 
for religion and six days for secular life, as some people 
seem to think. No! no! He has given us one day to 
learn the theory of religion and six days to practice it. So 
he puts emphasis on the importance of practice. The 
object of the church on Sunday is only to give you true 
concert pitch ; the week is given you to play your tune 
in. The plainest practical preacher becomes interesting 
if you will only take him aright. Listen to his sermon 
as to a practical counsel from a personal friend how to | 
live ; then try his plan for a week, and come next Sun- 
day to report to yourself how his principles work. 
The church has wasted a woeful lot of time in discuss- 
ing rituals. Shall we pray with a book or without one ? | 
kneeling or standing ? by a minister's aid or silently for 
ourselves ? Drop these debates for a month, and try 
James’s ritual : ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and wid- 
ows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” If one practices this ritual through the 
week, it does not make much difference what his Sun- 
Practice makes perfect. There is 
a great outcry just now for better preachers. What 
the church really needs is better practitioners. And 
every reader of this article can do something to supply 
that need. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DOERS OF THE WORD.—JAMES I., 16-27. 
By Emr_ty Huntrxeton Miter. 


HE MOTHER. - Here is a letter, written for us a 
long time agd, by one of the very disciples who 
walked and talked with our Lord Jesus in Palestine. His 
name was James, and he may have been the brother of 
Jesus, though we are not quite sure about that. -At least 
he loved all people who tried to do the will of his Father 
in heaven, and he knew there were a great many 
whom he had never seen, and would be more and 
more all the time. So when he was an old man he 
wrote this letter to try and help them all. It is full of 
loving words. He calls us his beloved brethren, and I 
think we shall find a message here for each one of us. 
Let us read it first, and then see wh»t part each one will 








+2 Tim, iil, 16, 17, 


choose. Mary may read the twenty-second verse first, 
so that we may know what it is about. 

Mary. ‘“‘Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves.” 

Moruer. Then it is about hearing and doing. I won- 
der if any one remembers something which Jesus said 
about doers and not-doers. 

JENNIE. I remember; he saia it in a parable. He 
said the doers were like a wise man who built his house 
on a rock ; and the not-doers, that just heard and then 
forgot all about it, were like a foolish man that built his 
house on the sand. I suppose James was there with the 
rest of the disciples when Jesus told that story, and that’s 
what made him tell us to be doers. 

MoTHER. Now let us see what James tells us in this 
letter. The first thing not do. ‘Do not err, my be- 
loved brethren.” What does err mean ? 

JAMES. To make mistakes. 

Moruer. Yes ; and James tells us not to make mis- 
takes, and say we cannot help doing wrong, because God 
will help us to do right when we are tempted if we only 
look tohim. He says ‘‘ every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” Let us count up some of our good gifts. 

Epprr. Food, and clothes, and a house, and friends— 

Mary. Sunshine, and flowers, and rain; beautiful 
things to see. 

JAMES. Eyes to see them with, and ears to hear, and 
tongues to speak. 

Moruer. And is this Father of light good to us all 
the time, or only sometimes ? 

Mary. All the time; ‘‘ with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

Morner. Then what comes to us is always good, and 
we ought always to give thanks even if the Father of 
light sends us rain when we wish for sunshine, or snow- 
storms when we want to go skating. We will put this 


| down for the first thing : ‘‘ My beloved brethren, remem- 


ber to be always thankful.” 

CHARLEY. Oh! here’s what I'll choose : ‘‘ My beloved 
brethren, let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath.” 

Eppre. That’s three things, and I wanted ‘‘ slow to 
wrath” for my doing: I could do it a week, I guess, if 
Mamie won't call me ‘‘ pepper-pod.” 

Mary. And I was going to take ‘‘ slow to speak” for 
my doing, because I always do say things to tease other 
people. 

Moruer. How will this do, Mamie ? in the twenty- 
sixth verse James says we must bridle our tongues. 
What do you think that means ” 

Mary. Why, I guess it means we must not just say 
whoa, but hold ’em tight. 

Motner. That is about right, I think, and I would 
take that for my part of the doing: to keep the bridle 
on all the time, just as men do with an unruly colt, and 
hold tight. 

Mary. Well, then, I'll write it: ‘‘ My beloved, bridle 
your tongue.” 

James. Here is a verse that means almost everything. 
It tells us to lay aside filthiness and naughtiness, and re- 
ceive the word with meekness: that is something like 
being swift to hear. 


Moruer. I think it is more than that. It says ‘“‘en- 


| grafted word :” that means that God’s word is to be set 


in our hearts as a graft is set in a tree ; so that it will be 
a part of us, and grow and bear fruit. 

James. Then I will choose that: ‘‘ My beloved, let 
God’s word grow in your heart, and bear fruit, for it is 
able to save your soul.” 

Moruer. And what will Jennie choose ? 

JENNIE. You may choose for me, mother. 

MoruHer. You shall have the last verse, then, which 
tells what pure religion is: ‘‘My beloved, help all that 
are in want and sorrow, and keep your life pure in the 
sight of God.” 

Now let us count up our doings, and then try not to 
be forgetful hearers. 

. Receive God’s gifts with thanks. 

. Be swift to hear, that you may receive instruction. 
Be slow to speak, lest you sin and make others sin. 
Be slow to wrath : anger stains the soul. . 

. Bridle your tongue ; hold it from foolish words. 

6. Let God’s word grow in your heart to keep you 
from evil, and save your soul. 

7. Love the Lord with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself. : 

Eppre. You didn’t choose, mamma. 

Moruer. I think I must have the one we started 
with : ‘‘ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves.” 


THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE.’ 


By J. R. THompson. 
NE principal source of theology is the Bible. 
Here we are confronted in the very beginning with 
the patent and conspicuous fact that the Bible itself is a 


1 Extract from a Sermon recently preached in Grace M, E, 
Church, Brooklyn. 
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growth. Themerest child in our Sunday-schools knows 
that the Bible was not finished ata single stroke in heaven, 
and then conveyed to men on earth as we now have it. 
The Bible when Moses died was not as large or as fullas 
it was when Samuel died ; the Bible was not as large or 
as spiritual when Samuel died as when Solomon suc- 
ceeded David; David’s Bible was not as large as was the 
Bible that Ezra gave to the Jews, when he edited the 
sacred canon after the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity ; the Bible of Ezra, in turn, was notas complete as 
the Bible was when Malachi spoke the last authoritative 
word of the Old Testament dispensation. Is there not 
an advance in the Bible in the New Testament as com- 
pared with the Old? Is not the New Testament a 
manifest growth on the Old? It not its spirituality 
finer ? Is not its spiritual insight keener, deeper? Is 
not its reverence truer? Is not its horizon broader? Is 
not its outlook wider? Is it not in every sense of the 
word less local, tribal, circumscribed? Isaiah was 
spiritual ; is not John more spiritual? In the life and 
Psalms of David we have an interpretation of the 
Divine; but do we not have a more complete retlex of 
the Divine life in the life and writings of Paul? Great 
was Moses ; but is it heresy for me to say that Jesus was 
greater than Moses? Is it wrong to say that the blood 
of sprinkling speaketh better things than the blood of 
Abel? Manifestly, openly, conspicuously, the Bible is 
itself a growth, an orderly development, the consum- 
mated result of a divinely conducted spiritual process. 

Do we not understand the Bible better as the years go 
by? Are we not gradually coming to a better compre- 
hension of the spiritual processes that were at work in 
its construction, albeit divinely guided? Do we not 
know that the Bible, humanly speaking, came from 
men, not angels ? Do we not know that it had a local, 
Oriental setting ? In twenty years how greatly has the 
theology of laymen been augmented by the study of 
such works as Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ History of the Jewish 
Church,” Geikie’s ‘‘Hours with the Bible,” Geikie’s 
‘* Life of Christ,” and Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ”! Do we 
not better understand than our fathers did, and their 
fathers did, the principles that guided the composition 
of the sacred books? Have we nota more facile and 
skillful use of the books of the Bible? Do we not un- 
derstand better than they did that First and Second 
Chronicles are not as well adapted to reading at family 
worship as the last forty chapters of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, and certain portions of the book of Psalms ? 
Have we not learned that it pleased God, in his inscruta- 
ble wisdom, first to take one tribe and develop them 
into a nation, and from the nation speak to the race? 
And have we not been lifted up to the comprehension 
of the great thought that God knows how to educate a 
race as well as to reveal himself to a tribe ? The Bible 
is a great source of theology, and as we come to a better 
understanding of the Bible, of its various books, of 
their relation one to another, of the men who composed 
them, and of the principle of spiritual growth under- 
lving them, we come to a better understanding of the 
great truth that all must soon recognize, the principle of 
spiritual growth, of theological development, in the 
very Book that He has given us for our supreme relig- 
ious guidance. 

Theology is destined to be enriched by the direct 
divine illumination of the moral consciousness of obe- 
dient men. If, in the last five years, I have read any 
portion of the Bible more frequently than any other, it 
is the portion contained in the Gospel by John, begin- 
ning with the twelfth chapter aud continuing to the 


‘nincteenth—the last conversations of our Lord with his 


disciples. These farewell conversations of Jesus with 
the men he had gathered about him impress me, first, 
with the fact that he accepted the truth that what they 
knew about him was very slight to what they were to 
know about him ; second, that he taught them that there 
was to come to them after a while, and in a very short 
time, a Divine Power, a Comforter, a Holy Spirit, who 
should take the things that belonged to him and show 
them to these men. And so my text is taken from the 
sixteenth chapter of John, where he declares that the 
Comforter shall come, who would take the things be- 
longing to him and show them unto the disciples. We 
are to learn about God from nature and the Bible and 
man, and we are also to learn about God from his direct 
contact with the human spirit. God has various ways 
of reaching the human spirit; he uses all manner of 
methods. By all manner of indirect influences and 
forces, God comes to me. I teach that; but I teaeh, 
also, and herein I am an evangelical Christian, and 
a Methodist in the true sense, that God, in addition to 
all indirect methods of coming to man, has direct, im- 
me.liate, vital contact with the spirit of man. I teach 
that in addition to what he teaches me in the sunlight, 
and the sunlight suggests him to me; that in addition 
to what he teaches. me in the country in summer, and I 
worship him when May and June come; that in addi- 
tion to what I may find of him in any form or mood or 
phenomenon of the visible world, and I see him in na- 
ture; that in addition to any tracery of him that I may 
find in the highest works of human genius, and I find 
him there ; that at times, without meditation, not in sun- 
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shine or cloud or star, back of sacrament and creed | No! I 


and song and Bible, he comes directly to my own 
spirit, communes with me, lives with me, inspires, 
quickens, and teaches me. Theology may be en- 
riched when we so study God. When a man will 
sit down beside one who in life’s private ways has 
been subject to sorrow and temptations, and will 
listen to that man or woman as God has brought to 
them strength and life and light, he will learn 
therefrom the secret of Divine deliverance, of power, 
and of peace. One morning I listened to one of the 
most celebrated discussions I have ever heard. It was a 
discussion of religious questionss by a body of able and 
eminent clergymen, and I can truthfully say of many of 
them that I was not worthy to stoop down and unloose 
the latchet of their shoes. On my way home from the dis- 


| cussion, in the ferry-boat, | was struck with the appear 


ance of a woman seated opposite tome. Her face was 
not a bright face, not a cheerful face, not a face that 
suggested wit, laughter, or music, but it was a striking 
face; a face that attracted you; the lines of suffering 
were deeply marked on it, and yet it was a face marked 
by strength, peace, gentleness; and I was irresistibly 
drawn to its study. It looked to me like the face of a 
woman who had read the open secret ; it looked to me 
like the face of a woman who had met suffering and 
conquered it, who had faced temptation and mastered 
it. For some time 1 was so busy looking at her that I 
did not observe what was by her side; but at last I 
noticed that, carefully covered from common gaze, was 
acrutch. I saw that she was not the cripple; that she 
enjoyed what is called physical health, and I watched 
her as she left the ferry-boat with the crutch, and I did 
not know what it meant in her home or her life ; but 
somehow or other, when I reached the street, God was 
nearer to me than when I left the discussions of the 
clergymen ; somehow or other, it seemed to me that I 
began to understand what the cross meant in the life of 
God and Christ ; somehow or other, when | reached my 
home, I was in a mood to pray. If I read aright the lit- 
erature of her life, if I correctly divined what life had 
taught her, and if I knew what God had taught her, I 
am sure my theology was enriched. Oh! the suffering 
souls—‘‘ The last shall be first." Yes, when the gates 
swing open, and the mitered bishops and the popular 
preachers hurry forward for their bright crowns, how 
they will be waved back, and from private ways, from 
lonely ways, from obscure ways, far removed from the 
world’s applauding eye, the lonely, faithful, godly souls 
shall be called, and popes with their jeweled crowns, and 
preachers who have thrilled great cities, and great 
bishops, and eminent theologians, wait; the lowly, the 
humble, the unmurmuring, the faithful, the mothers 
who prayed with sons that were to be hung the next 
day, the mothers who loved felons and burglars, the 
mothers whose love neither scorn nor power nor con- 
tumely could kill—how will they be called first into the 
presence of the King! These quiet, patient, suffering 
souls, whose prayers have gone through the silent air up 
to God, shall be called first yonder, and earthly celeb- 
rities will wait. The first here shall be last yonder, 
and the last here shall be first there. While the human 
heart is open to God, theology must grow rich and enrich 
itself. 


MRS. LEE’S WAY.’ 
RS. LEE’S way! How surprised Mrs. Lee would 
be if she could see those words, for never was 
there a more unpretending little woman, or one with 
less idea of having a ‘‘ way” specially her own than my 
cousin Ruth Lee. It was last winter that I, Ellen Ben- 
nett, went to visit her. We had met but once before ; 
that was on her wedding-day, two years by-gone. 
She was a rarely lovely bride, gifted with that unde- 
finable charm which seems peculiarly to belong to some 
people. At our first meeting I had asked myself, ‘‘ What 
is the secret of this loveliness ?” but not till my visit did 
I find the answer that solved my query. 
It was after I had been in her home about a month 
that I chanced one day to take up a volume of Mrs. 
Browning's poems, and opened at the lines : 
** She was not as pretty as women I know, 
And yet all your best made of sunshine and snow 
Drop to shade, melt to naught in the long-trodden ways, 
While she’s still remembered on warm and cold days. 

* Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace ; 
You turn from the fairest to gaze on her face ; 
And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth.” 

As I finished reading the lines, I went straightway to 
Cousin Alexander’s study, exclaiming : 

“I have found at last a word-picture that is a dupli- 
cate of my heart’s picture of your Ruth. I have found 
the secret of her charm.” 

I think Alexander was pleased ; for he smiied while 
he read every verse of the brief poem, though all he said 
was ; 

‘Yes, it is like Ruth; but you do not here find the 
full secret of her loveliness.” 





+From “The Story of a Flower," by Rose Porter, 
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did not then recognize that the secret wa 
bounded by her much pondering of the Bible com 
mand : ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 

And yet, Ruth never seemed to talk religion as some 
do; she just lived it; just lived in the light of Christ’s 
felt presence ; so that her every deed and word had a 
glow which kindled warmth in other hearts, because, 
being pervaded with a sense of her Saviour’s love, she 
could no more help imparting gladness than flowers can 
help giving out their fragrance. Now I am not going 
to detail Ruth’s life; I am only going to give you an 


S 


illustration of what I call “her way ”—a way that seems 
to me full of hints for the great company of women 
all our broad land over, whose queendom is home—the 
‘* place of peace ;” and do you remember how Ruskin 
goes on to say, ‘‘ Wherever a true wife comes, this home 
is always round her; the woman is to be within her 
gates, as the center of order, the balm of distress, and 
the mirror of beauty ” ? 

You may think my example of Mrs. Lee’s influence 
very insignificant, for it has to do only with her treat- 
ment of her servants. I had been with her but a few 
days when I noticed the peculiar gentleness with which 
they always addressed her. I noticed, too, that she 
never orgot, in the giving of even the simplest com- 
mand, the gracious little prefix, ‘‘ Please ;’ never forgot, 
in return for service rendered, a pleasant ‘‘ Thank you ;”' 
and somehow Mrs. Lee’s ‘‘ please” and ‘‘ thanks” always 
seemed to echo with the kindly note of a heart-smile, if 
there be such an echo, and | think there is. 

I also observed she turned everything to account, 
teaching lessons of love and faithfulness through every 
event. And it is wonderful how full of such lessons are 
the occurrences of what we are wont to call a ‘‘ most 
commonplace day “—only one must /ook to find them. 
I was particularly impressed with this on Palm Sunday; 
Bridget, Cousin Ruth’s waiter-girl, came home, bringing 
a branch of palm, which she carried straight to her 
mistress, saying : 

‘*T knew you would like to see it, ma’am.” 

I listened in amazement. Could it be that my ortho 
dox cousin, Ruth Lee, would encourage Bridget in set 
ting store by that bit of green ? Would she find a lesson 
to teach from it? Yes, indeed, she did; for, with a 
smile bright as a sunbeam, she extended her hand; 
replying, ‘‘ Thank you, Bridget ;’ and immediately shé 
began the tender story of the long-ago triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem’s city, telling it in language simple as 
that one would use in speaking to a little child ; and yet 
her words were like a poem, so glowingly—though she 
was only talking to Bridget, ignorant [rish Bridget—she 
described the rejoicing{multitude who, out of love for 
Him, the Christ, scattered their very garments before 
him, strewed his pathway, too, with branches of the 
palm and olive, and sweet as a song was my cousin Ruth 
Lee’s voice as she added : 

‘‘Though we, Bridget, cannot thus show our love to 
Christ our King, we can yet strew olive and palm 
branches before him.” 

What did she mean? Only a minute was I left to 
wonder, for she continued : 

‘*T do not mean real bits of palm, like this I hold in 
my hand, but I mean this should be a reminder to us 
that every act of kindness, every act of faithful service, 
every temptation resisted, because we love Christ, and 
would show our love by striving to follow him, he will 
notice and accept with pleasure, as he did the palms the 
Judean people cast before him because they wanted to 
show him honor. And so all the year through, till next 
Palm Sunday, let us keep this little green branch asa 
reminder that the dear Lord Christ, who loves us, will 
be pleased every time we try to do right because we love 
him.” 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, but it was a good place 
to end the conversation. 

Going down stairs I whispered to Ruth : 

‘‘Where do you find authority for such teachings to 
your servants ?” 

In reply she quoted the words of Bonaventura : 

‘««Then do we go to meet Christ with boughs of olive 
when we exercise the works of mercy and of charity, and 
with a branch of palm when we bear away the victory 
against any temptation; and we strew our garments 
under the feet of Christ when we lay down our lives for 
the love of Christ.’.” 

Later in the day I overheard Bridget repeating the 
conversation to Jane, the cook, and saying : 

‘It seems, after hearing Mrs. Lee’s words, as though 
my bit of palm was worth twice as much. To think of 
her giving it such a meaning !” 

Giving it a meaning! Oh, how we might help those 
whose creeds differ from our own by just giving them a 
meaning for the much they do not understand. And 
this ever-ready help-giving to all was the something that 
I call Mrs. Lee’s way. 

Do you smile at it, or do you find a hint in it? I 
repeat, there is a hint that might aid many and many a 
perplexed home-mother over rough places in her home 
government, 
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HINTS FOR PRACTICAL CHURCH WORK. 


HE season for church work has arrived. Some 
churches have regular organized plans of work 
which are continued from year to year; other churches 
spend the early part of each winter wondering what 
special work they can take up, and the latter part of 
the winter deciding that it is too late to take up any. 
This class have not less wealth or less ability; they 
only lack an organized force. Churches, like individuals, 
have talents, but do not know when or how to use them ; 
the way to work must be pointed out to them. Nearly 
every church has its Helping Hand Society and its 
Missionary Societies, but these do not succeed in inter- 
esting all in the church, or in putting all the available 
talent at work. Business men are not interested in the 
church work as they should be, because the work pre- 
sented to their attention is not such as calls out their 
ability. Every church has it in its power to develop 
the moral life of the community in which it exists, or to 
influence some section of the community in the city 
where it is located. For the women, old and young, 
there are opportunities for lightening the burdens and 
brightening the homes of the families of the future by 
giving to the children of the poor lessons in sewing and 
cooking; these can be taught every Saturday, either 
morning or afternoon, and done at a very small expense ; 
the only necessary instrumentalities are two rooms hired 
in the tenement neighborhood and furnished with the nec- 
essary chairs, tables, stoves, and sewing-machines. The 
class will not be crowded at first, but if wisely managed 
will be a vital influence for good. By the introduction 
of toy tables and dishes, little girls can be taught how 
to set and serve a table ; sets of furnitnre designed for 
dolls’ houses can be dusted and put in order, and in 
this way the very useful arts of sweeping, dusting, and 
the making of beds can be taught; small wash-tubs 
wil] do for the washing of dolls’ linen, and the privilege 
of using the tiny hand-irons will be an incentive for the 
acquiring of that further necessary knowledge of laun- 
dry work—ironing. Vegetables can be prepared for 
cooking by the littie girls; cleanliness, care, and econ- 
omy taught in the preparation. Bread, biscuit, and 
cake making can be taught, giving small quantities of 
the necessary material to each ; the proportion of mate- 
rial necessary to certain quantities of the food to be pre- 
pared can be taught—that is, that it requires so much 
yeast or so large a piece of yeast cake, such a quantity 
of fiour, salt, and water, to make so much bread ; that it 
requires so much flour, eggs, etc., to make so much cake; 
that any different proportions will produce poor results. 
For use in the schools, small patty-cake pans will be best 
for baking, as a child would not have patience to wait 
for large loaves of bread and cake to bake; and let 
each pupil take home the result of her labor, as far as 
practicable, and in this way arouse the curiosity and 
enthusiasm of the mother, and through the child seek to 
change the chaos of the home to order, and to introduce 
healthful and nutritious food. 

Churches should unite in supporting day nurseries. It 
is wiser to support a place where young children could 
be cared for during the day, when the mothers are 
out at work, or could be at work, than to give the family 
food and clothes, thus destroying their sense of inde- 
pendence and thereby pauperizing them. Make the 
day nursery, as far as possible, instructive ; habits og 
cleanliness and good order certainly can be taught ; 
self-respect, unselfishness, and courtesy ought to be 
taught. When one thinks of the impressionable nature 
of a child’s mind, how habits acquired in early life as- 
sert themselves in later years, the moral influence exerted 
by familiarizing a child with cleanliness, order, and po- 
liteness cannot be overestimated. It is not necessary to 
speak of the use that can be made of the patterns of 
dolls’ clothes, which can now be bought at any pattern 
store : how delighted a child will be to learn how to cut 
and fit garments fora doll. Any woman who has had 
to cut and make garments for herself and family, with- 
out having had previous training, well knows the time 
and material wasted, and will appreciate fully the 
knowledge that can be taught a little girl through this 
method ; the same rules apply in the cutting, fitting, and 
sewing of garments for a doll as in the cutting, fitting, 
and sewing of garments designed for children of a 
larger growth. So much for practical church work for 
women. What shall the men do? Establish reading- 
rooms, workingmen’s clubs, and coffee-houses. See the 
work that is accomplished through the influence exerted 
during the election campaigns by the young men’s 
political clubs, how results of elections are changed 
through their efforts, and some faint idea of the loss a 
church suffers through the inertia of the male members 
can be obtained. Investigation will show that the prime 
movers in political reforms are church members, or at- 
tendants of churches; their names carry influence and 
weight ; what would it not be worth if their church sup- 
ported a reading-room, not only by paying its expenses, 
but by moral influences ; that every night men of intel- 
ligence could be found there forming the acquaintance 
and establishing personal: relations with the frequenters 
of the reading-room ; aiming to make the reading-room 





the rival of the liquor store; furnishing music, instru- 
mental and vocal; giving stereopticon exhibitions—es- 
pecially those showing machinery and _ illustrating 
methods of applying mechanical force—astronomical 
and physiological lectures ; endeavoring always to in- 
crease the knowledge as well as to interest the men 
whom they are endeavoring to help ? Many of them are 
without any resources in themselves ; they read too in- 
differently to enjoy what they read, and are limited in 
choice by taste, knowledge, and means. 

The church is dead, and should be buried, that is not 
doing a practical, helpful work among the poor, not by 
giving charity, but by teaching them moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual truths. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—Christmas was observed in New York in the usual man- 
ner ; many of the churches were elaborately and beautifully 
decorated for the services of the Sunday preceding Christ- 
mas ; the music in all the churches was in keeping with the 
festival; the Episcopal churches, as usual, having very 
elaborate musical programmes for Christmas morning. The 
poor were remembered ; dinner was served at Jerry McAu- 
ley’s Mission on Water Street, at the Five Points’ Mission, 
the New York Juvenile Asylum, St. Patrick’s Roman Catho- 
lic Orphan Asylum, the Mission of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Free Home for Destitute Girls, the East Side Lodging- 
House and Industrial School, Home for the Friendless, the 
Wilson Industrial School, at all the Newsboys’ Lodging- 
Houses, the Howard Mission, and the Colored Orphan Asy- 
lum ; all furnished a good Christmas dinner, consisting of 
turkey, cranberries, vegetables, and mince pie, in addition 
to which gifts of clothing and toys were made to the inmates 
and beneficiaries of all the benevolent institutions of the 
city. The Earl Guild Relief provided a dinner for about 
two hundred persons. Brooklyn was not behind New York 
either in the musical or benevolent observances of the day , 
elaborate programmes were prepared by the various 
churches ; the inmates of the county buildings and those of 
the penitentiary were given a Christmas dinner. Some of 
the Sunday-schools have celebrated their Christmas festival 
during the past week, and, instead of receiving gifts, have 
made them; some schools selecting special families, while 
many of the schools have sent their gifts either to Western 
missions or missions connected with their church at home. 
The season has been celebrated with more than the usual 
amount of good-will and fellowship. 

—The new Calvary Baptist Church, in West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, pastor, was 
opened for public worship for the first time December 23. 
At the opening services the church was crowded. Dr. 
Mac Arthur took his text from John iv.,6. The church has cost 
$500,000, and there is a debt at present of about $60,000 ; the 
pastor made an appeal for the reduction of this debt, which 
met with a generous response. It is expected that the new 
church will be attended by many of the members of the old 
church in Twenty-third Street who had moved up-town, 
besides attracting many new people. The dedication will 
take place at some future time. 

—The Methodist Church at Attleboro’, Mass., was destroyed 
by fire on the morning of December 23 ; owing to the extreme 
cold,the water froze, and no stream could be brought to bear 
against the flames. The furnishing of the church was saved. 
Loss, $17,000 ; insurance, $11,000. 

—The congregation of the First Reformed Church of 
Philadelphia occupied the finished part of their new church 
building on December 23 for the first time; that part of the 
building which was finished was dedicated. This congrega- 
tion was organized in 1727. The new building is of brown 
stone and Chester gray stone, in Gothic style; the lower 
rooms are divided by glass door partitions, which can be re- 
moved and the rooms thrown into one apartment for con- 
gregational use. 

—Mr. Beecher and some of the official members of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, have presented Mr. 8. H. Wells, 
who for the past thirty years has been sexton of the church, 
with a purse of $150 and a letter expressing appreciation of 
his faithful services. 

—The annual business meeting of the Presbyterian Church 
of Evanston, Ill., shows a very satisfactory state of affairs ; 
the entiredebt of the church will be liquidated early in 
February. The church membership has so increased that 
the present building is found to be too small to accommo- 
date the congregation, and a committee was appointed to 
consider the enlargement of the building. The salary of the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Noyes, was increased to $3,000. 

—The Church Extension Committee of the Presbytery of 
New York called a public meeting in Dr. John Hall’s church 
for the evening of December 23 ; the object was to present 
the subject of increasing church accommodations in the 
city of New York. The church was crowded, and a sub- 
stantial interest manifested by a generous response to an 
appeal for money to increase church accomodations in this 
city. Dr. Clark stated that in the region from Seventy-second 
Street to Eighty-sixth Street there existed a population of 
90,000, and there are eighteen churches to meet the church 
demand of the section. Dr. Vincent advocated the establish- 
ment of one single church to take the place of the churches 
in Allen, Broome, and Market Streets. 

—The newsboys of Wilmington, Del., were given a Chris- 
mas dinner on Christmas morning. They all assembled in 
the basement of the “‘ Morning News ”’ building, and marched 
from there to the restaurant where the dinner was served. 


About seventy little fellows were made happy by a bountiful 


dinner. 

—In pursuance of a plan devised about a year since by 
the Brooklyn Philosophical Club, a kindergarten school 
has been established at Plymouth Bethel, and known as the 





Bethel Kindergarten. Forty-five little ones between the 
ages of three and six have been gathered fn this school. 
They are all children whose parents are unable to give them 
attention during the day. They attend the school, are given 
a warm dinner, and returned to their parents at night. On 
Monday morning of the past week a Christmas festival was 
held at this school, and the precision with which the chil- 
dren went through their various exercises was marvelous, 
considering the short time that they have been under train- 
ing. Itcosts about $1,000 a year to care fora school of this 
size, and it is proposed by the Union for Christian Work, 
under whose care the school is, to establish similar schools 
in various parts of the city. The habits of cleanliness, pre- 
cision, and order developed by this system exercise a per- 
manent influence on the character of the children taught, 
and, although the process is slow, it is sure, and the next 
generation will bear the impress of the work accomplished in 
this. 

—The Children’s Christmas Club of Washington, D. C., of 
which Miss Nellie Arthur is President, gave a dinner to five 
hundred poor children at the Armory of the National Rifles 
on December 28; the children were of all ages, were well 
behaved, and were made exceedingly happy by the distri- 
bution of gifts in addition to the dinner. The President 
was present during part of the time. Similar entertain- 
ments were given by three smaller clubs in various parts of 
the city, and in all about two thousand poor children in 
Washington were previded with a Christmas dinner, gifts, 
and entertainments. 

—At the annual meeting of the State Street Baptist 
Church, Springfield, Mass.; it was voted to apply the sur- 
plus of $1,000 of the year’s receipts to the reduction of the 
church debt. As the debt is but $3,800, extra efforts will be 
made to wipe it out ; one member of the church has already 
subscribed $1,000 for this purpose. 

—The Porter Congregational Church at Brockton, Mass., 
has been remodeled at an expense of $17,000; the building 
was rededicated free of debt on the evening of December 26. 
The interior of the church has been beautifully frescoed, and 
new pews, gas fixtures, and carpets put in; the church has 
now a seating capacity for 1,100 persons. 

—The annual election of the officers of the St. Johnland 
Society took place last week. As is well known, the purpose 
of this Society is to offer a refuge for old and infirm mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, for the orphan children of 
members of the church, and for the education of young girls 
for practical household duties, at Smithtown, Long Island, 
N. Y. The Society will gratefully receive any contributions 
from the public. 

—At the Christmas festival at the First Baptist Church at 
Springfield, Mass., a $125 gold watch and chain were pre- 
sented to the pastor, the Rev. L. L. Potter. 

—The Congregational church at Spearfish, Dak., is to be 
dedicated shortly ; the church will be dedicated free of debt. 

—The Market Square Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia has been renovated and the organ placed back of the 
pulpit. Since the present pastor, the Rev. J. Elliott Wright, 
has taken charge of the church there has been an addition 
of twenty-five members. It is proposed now to erect a chapel 
at the rear of the church that will cost $10,000. 

—The American Mission Publication House of India have 
received from Mr. David C. Cooke, the well-known Sunday- 
school publisher of Chicago, a $2,500 Cottrell steam print- 
ing-press. This machine is the same make as those used in 
the Government printing-offices at Washington; it will 
soon be on its way to Calcutta. 

—Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Church, was married 
December 27 to Mrs. Iliff, of Denver, Col. The lady’s wealth 
is estimated at from four to six millions. She is a woman 
noted for her liberality and the strong common sense 
which she always displays in the distribution of her gifts. 

—A new Jewish church has been organized in the Eastern 
District of Brookiyn ; the place of worship at present will be 
on Graham Avenue. 

—A Lutheran mission has been established on Ridge 
Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, Philadelphia ; the Rev. J. 
R. Williams, formerly of Hagerstown, Md., has taken charge 
of the work. 

—The Rev. E. P. Hammond, who has been laboring in dif- 
ferent parts of the country as an evangelist, is now con- 
ducting a series of meetings in the Memorial Church of 
Philadelphia. 

—Union Church of Boston, Mass., over which Dr. R. R. 
Meredith was recently installed pastor, is already feeling 
the influence of his power as a preacher and pastor. The 
church is filled every Sabbath with an interested and atten- 
tive audience, and other evidences of prosperity and growth 
appear. Fifty persons stand proposed to join the church at 
New Year s communion. 

—The old Methodist Episcopal Church at Chelsea, Mass., 
was disposed of by auction last week; the property was 
valued at $11,000, and was sold for $9,700. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church at Gill, Mass., was 
dedicated last week. 

—The Brooklyn Supervisors’ Committee, in their report 
to the Board on the establishment of a County Farm, 
recommended the purchasing of a farm on which to place 
the insane paupers; the matter, without doubt, will be put 
before the Legislature. In Queens County, Long Island, 
there are six acres of land connected with the County Insane 
Asylum at Mineola, and this plot is worked entirely by the 
inmates. Dr. Rogers, the Superintendent, believes that he 
could make a large farm self-supporting. There are, at pres- 
ent, one hundred and thirty inmates in the Mineola 
Asylum, and of this number seventy-five are employed in or 
about the buildings in various positions. If the farm were 
large enough vegetables and grain could be raised to supply 
the inmates, and, possibly, a balance over. In Suffolk 


County, Long Island, there is a large farm in connection 
with the insane asylum, but the number of inmates is 
smaller, and the farm is not self-supporting. It is estimated 
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that two paupers will perform the work of one ordinary day 
laborer. 

—The trouble that has disturbed the Congregational Church 
at Hebron, Conn., for some time is at last settled. Mr. 
Filmore, against whom charges were made, preferred 
charges against the pastor of the church, the Rev. George B. 
Cutler, accusing him of improper conduct, lying, and hypoc- 
risy. A committee were appointed to investigate these 
charges ; a report was made to the church on Saturday of 
last week. On the charges accusing Mr. Cutler of being 
guilty of improper conduct in indulging in personalities in 
his sermon on polygamy, they were of the opinion that the 
charges had been sustained, and that the minister was de- 
serving of reprimand ; the charges on lying and hypocrisy 
they considered were not proven. The committee’s report 
was accepted unanimously ; the resolutions censuring the 
pastor were presented and adopted. Mr. Filmore said that 
if the society would, by a unanimous vote, acknowledge him 
to be in good standing in the society, he would withdraw 
the civil suit he had pending against Mr. Cutler in court ; 
the society passed the desired vote. 

—The North Church of New Haven, Conn., has in- 
vited the Third Church to unite with it; if the union is ef- 
fected, the property of the Third Church will be sold. 

—Mr. Gordon W. Burnbam, of New York, has donated ten 
thousand dollars to Trinity Church at Waterbury, Connect- 


icut. 

—The Freethinkers’ Convention was opened at Sala- 
manca, N. Y., December 27; about two hundred delegates 
were present. The clergymen of the town have been invited 
to take part in the discussions, but the invitations have not 
been accepted. The first paper discussed was ‘‘ The Philos- 
ophy of Religious Emotions.’’ On the afternoon of the 28th an 
address was delivered by A. B. Bradford, of Pennsylvania, 
on *‘ Martin Luther as a Freethinker ;’ the ‘‘ False Claims 
of the Church’? and, ‘‘ Modern Spiritualism’? were also 
discussed. 

—The semi-centennial of the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Plattsville, Wis., was celebrated 
December 23. 

—The congregation of St. John’s German Lutheran Church 
of New York celebrated its first jubilee yesterday. The 
church was established in 1858; it has been burdened with 
adebt of $25,000, which has been now reduced to $8,000; 
the pastor, the Rev. A. C. Wedekind, has become person- 
ally responsible for $4,000; and he asked the members to 
subscribe the remaining $4,000; within half an hour $2,000 
was subscribed. Since its organization over 11,000 children 
have been baptized in the church; at present there are 
1,500 communicants. 

—The portable hall used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 
London was erected in a space in the region known as Ped- 
dler’s Orchard, ashort distance from Stepney Green; it was 
from this spot that a number of condemned houses have 
been recently removed. The hall stood from the first to the 
twenty-third of the month. The hall has been lengthened 
some twenty-seven feet, and it is now capable of accommo- 
dating about 6,000 persons. The chairman of the local com- 
mittee is the Rev. J. F. Kitto, the rector of Stepney ; there 
are about 140 stewards under the curate of Stepney Church ; 
the choir consisted of about 300 voices; many of the work- 
ers are those who took part in the meetings at Islington ; 
there has been a general visitation from house to house, and 
distribution of tickets for admission to the services, and a 
large number of copies of the article from the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’? regarding the meetings at Islington have been 
printed for distribution in the shops and factories in the dis- 
trict. The workers placed themselves among the audience, 
and the utmost decorum prevailed; the doors were kept 
closed during the singing by Mr. Sankey and during the 
prayer at each meeting; an electric bell was placed on the 
platform, which communicated with the center door ; cer- 
tain signals meant the closing and opening of the door. 
At Stepney a special effort has been made to reach the out- 
cast and degraded poor, and with success. On the first Sun- 
day of the meetings Mr. Moody sent out volunteers into the 
streets to urge the people to attend the eleven o’clock ser- 
vice, and many people were won through curiosity to attend 
service ; this plan was followed out each succeeding Sunday, 
and the loiterers were prevailed upon to attend, and sat 
quietly throughout the service. The interest increased 
steadily during the entire time of the mission, and although 
the results gained were not as great in numbers as those at 
Islington and Wadsworth, it is felt that a permanent im- 
pression has been made upon the working people of this 
neglected part of London. 

—Considerable excitement has been produced in Kingston, 
Canada, and vicinity by the removal by the Bishop and Dean 
of the Episcopal Cathedral at that place of Dr. Wilson, who 
has been laboring for nineteen years very acceptably and 
effectively as the curate. His solé offense was taking an inter- 
est in and co-operating with the Salvation Army in its work 
in Kingston. Dr. Wilson’s work among the poor of the city 
has endeared him to all classes of society ; and his intellect- 
ual and spiritual abilities are sufficiently attested by the 
fact that he has for some time carried on a Bible-class of 
three hundred members. 

—The Rev. Dr. Benjamin Nicholas Martin, Professor of 
Logic, and Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of New York, died December 26, aged sixty-seven years. 
Dr. Martin was a most earnest and kind-hearted man. Dur- 
ing the chancellorship of Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Martin 
conducted the exercises in the chapel when the chancellor 
was absent, and, since the resignation of Dr. Crosby, Dr. 
Martin has had entire charge of the morning exercises. For 
years he has conducted the weekly prayer-meeting at the 
University. Dr. Martin frequently preached in the churches 
in the city, and delivered one of the lectures in the course now 
being delivered before the American Institution of Christian 
Philosophy. He has published valuable articles in the lead- 
ing theological journals, and has also published a number 
of books. Many men who to-day are living useful, honora- 





ble lives are conscious of the influence exercised by this ear- 
nest Christian. : 

—J. Rendel Harris, M. A. (late of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, England), Lecturer on New Testament Greek, will 
give a course of six lectures at Johns Hopkins’ University, 
explanatory of some new methods of textual restoration, 
in January, on Wednesdays and Fridays. In the first in- 
stance, the second and third epistles of St. John will be 
restored to the original lines and pages. 

—The programme for the week of prayer at St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, New York: Monday, January 7: 
Praise and Thanksgiving. Tuesday, January 8: Humilia- 
tion and Confession. Wednesday, January 9: Prayer for 
Families and Instructors of Youth. Thursday, January 10: 
Prayer for the Church of Christ. Friday, January 11: 
Prayer for Nations. Saturday, January 12: Prayer for 
Home and Foreign Missions. A public meeting, presided 
over by Hon. John Jay, will be held at the above church 
Sunday night, January 13th. 

—A new dormitory at the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary of the Northwest, of Chicago, [ll., is to be built ; it will 
cost about $40,000 ; the corner-stone will be laid as soon as 
practicable. 

—The Scottish Highlanders in the city of Chicago are try- 
ing to organize a church. It is estimated that there are be- 
tween three and four thousand Highland families in Chicago. 
The prospect of the organization of the church is so hope- 
ful that the Rey. Dr. Campbell, of Collingwood, Canada, is 
talked of as the one to take charge of the church. The 
Chicago Presbyterians favor the movement. 

—The annual election of the Trustees of the Howard Mis- 
sion and Home for Little Wanderers took place at 40 New 
Bowery last week. Messrs. A. 8. Hatch, George Shepard 
Page, J. F. Wyckoff, H. E. Tompkins, William Phelps, Wat- 
son Sanford, R. W. Perlee, and H. W. Baldwin were elected. 
The work of the Mission increases every year, and requires 
a greater amount of care, labor, and money. 

—The pastor and official members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Hudson County, N. J., have organized an 
association which will be known as the Methodist Episcopal 
Union. The object is to unite the spiritual, financial, and 
social forces throughout the county ; temperance and relig- 
ious mass meetings are to be held. 

—The first Unitarian chnrch at Franklin was dedicated 
last week. The building cost $16,000. 

—A most beautiful memorial window, the work of Mr. 
John La Farge, has been placed in Trinity Church, Boston. 
The subject is the vision of the Holy City as seen by St. 
John: ‘ And I, John, saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
for her husband.”’ 

—aA Christmas tree, lighted with sixty electric lights of va 
ried hues, was the principal feature of the Christmas entertain- 
ment of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn. The children of the Sunday-school presented offerings 
to two schools in Minnesota that are in charge of mission- 
aries sent out by this church ; the offerings consisted of toys 
of all descriptions. Santa Claus was to the children a very 
interesting feature of the occasion, and he substantially re- 
membered the pastor by a gift of Lange’s ‘‘ Commentaries,”’ 
in twenty-five volumes, and Arnaud’s Greek Testament. 

—The children of the Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., held their Christmas festival on Thursday 
evening of last week. The weather was so inclement that 
only the parents of the children were present. The principal 
feature of the occasion was the presentation of gifts of 
clothing and dry groceries by the various classes of the 
school to Columbia Mission ; this mission is located in South 
Brooklyn, and attended by children of the poorer class. For 
various reasons there has been an unusual amount of suffer- 
ing among the poor in this section of the city, and the chil- 
dren of Westminster Sunday-school have done much to 
make life easier and brighter, and to open possibilities of 
better living, to the children of the Mission. They thor- 
oughly enjoyed the giving of these gifts to the Mission 
school. 

—The Rev. Lemuel Jones has been working under the care 
of the Massachusetts Home Mission Society and the Hamp- 
den Association of Congregational Ministers at East and 
West Granville, Mass. His work at East Granville, where 
meetings have been held daily for three weeks, has been 
most successful; it is expected that forty-five will unite 
with the Congregational church there at their next meeting. 

—The Rev. Joseph O. Bache, assistant rector of Grace 
Church, Harlem, N. Y., preached last Sunday for the first 
time since the assault and robbery on the evening of Decem- 
ber 6. 

—One of the most practical ways of fighting intemperance 
has been discovered at Omaha, Neb. : beef-tea has become a 
popular barroom beverage. One bartender reported that he 
sold over one hundred drinks of beef-tea per day. He says 
that business men come in in the afternoon, and call for a 
glass of beef-tea ; and that s1any who formerly drank liquor 
now vary, and drink beef-tea. 

—The Episcopal church at Cohoes, N. Y., has reduced 
its debt from $14,000. to $2,000; this reduction is due very 
largely tothe effort of the rector, the Rev. Walter Gwynne. 

—The new Congregational church at Cadillac, Mich., was 
dedicated on Friday, December 14. In June, 1882, the Rev. C. 
H. Beale, formerly pastor of Carroll Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, in response to an invitation from several 
citizens of Cadillac, began preaching in the Opera House in 
that city. The work prospered from the beginning; and, 
with a little aid from the Home Missionary Society, all the 
expenses were met by the congregation after the first month. 
In January, 1883, a society was organized, and in March the 
trustees purchased a house and lot for $1,500; in June the 
corner-stone was laid and the work pushed rapidly forward. 
The building now completed is one of the finest in this part 
of the State, the audience-room is forty by fifty feet, is car- 
peted throughout, and will seat three hundred persons. Sep- 
arated from this by sliding doors is a lecture-room, also car- 





peted, and having a seating capacity of one hundred and 
fifty. The total cost of the building is $7,500, all of which 
has been raised but $1,500. A church of twenty-seven mem- 
bers was organized November 11, and was recognized by 
council on the day the building was dedicated—a day of 
great rejoicing to those whose labors, with God’s bless- 
ing, had secured these results. 

—A friend in Ohio has just given one thousand dollars 
toward the endowment fund of the University of New 
Mexico. ; 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles F. Collins, pastor of Plymouth Church at Cleveland, 
Ohio, died December 21, aged thirty-nine years. 

W. C. Stiles preached his farewell sermon as pastor of the 
East Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., December 23. The Rev. J 
Hyatt Smith has been engaged to supply the pulpit for a year. 

—Frank D. Sargent, pastor for the past thirteen years of the 
church at Brookline, N. H., has resigned. 

—Arthur L. Gillett, of Westfield, Mass., has received a call to the 
church at Enfield, Mass. 

—Henry B. Roberts was installed pastor of the church at West 
Hartford, Conn., last week. 

—Arthur C. Dill, the newly appointed General Missionary of the 
American Home Society for the Black Hill District of Dakota, has 
entered upon his duties. 

—R. R. Kendall was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Roxford, Mass., December 27. 

—W. W. McLane has received a call to the College Street Church 
at New Haven, Conn. 

—James P. Hoyt, pastor of the church at Newton, Conn., has re- 
ceived a call to Wilton, Conn. 

BAPTIST. 


—J. G. Atchison, pastor of the First Church at Pana, Il, has 
accepted a call to the church at Griggsville, Il. 

—R. Clatsworthy, of Norwalk, Ohio, has received a call to th 
church at Evanston, III. 

—Comfort E. Barrows, pastor of the First Church at Newport 
R. I., died last week. 

—M. H. Pogson, of Bridgeport, Conn., has accepted a cal 
to the Sixteenth Street Church at New York 

A. J. Rowland, pastor of the Tenth Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was presented with $225 on Christmas by his church 

—Frederick Sutherland, pastor of the church at White Plains, 
N. Y., has received a call to Natick, Mass. 

—Ernest L. Scott, pastor of the church at Holliston, Mass., has 
resigned. 

LUTHERAN. 

—J. E. Fickelson, of Meadville, Pa., has accepted a callt 
Yorkville, Pa. 

—Walter Miller has been installed pastor of the English Mission 
at Shenandoah, Pa 

EPISCOPAL. 

—John H. Prescott, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Patchogue, 
L. I., has resigned ; he has been succeded{by William H. Simonson 
who recently left the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—James S. Bush, rector of the church of the Ascension at West 
Brighton, Staton Island, N. Y., has resigned 

—William W. Davis, Jr., was ordained deacon by Bishop Little 
john, in the Church of the Reformation at Brooklyn, December 
23. 

Edward L. Brown, rector of St 
port, Mass., has resigned. 

James P. Faucon, rector of Trinity Church at Roslyn, L. L., 
has resigned. 

-William Short, rector of Holy Trinity Chapel at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned on account of ill-health, and accepted a cal! 
to the church at Jackson, Miss. 

—Ralph H. Bowles was ordained deacon by Bishop Williams in 
Trinity Church at Collinsville, Conn. 

—George H. Bailey was ordained Presbyter 
Church at Richford, Vt., last week. 


Paul’s Church at Newbury- 


in St. Ann's 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Hugh B. McAuley has accepted a call to the church at Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

—John R. Fisher, pastor of the Second Church at Jersey City, 
N. J., has accepted a call to South Orange, N. J. 

—Benjamin Staunton, of Albany, N. Y., was installed pastor of 
the Fort Greene Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., December 23. 

—S. J. Milliken will be installed pastor of the church at Fox 
Chase, Pa., February 5, 1884. 

—Thomas Parry, pastor of the Central Church at Terre Haute, 
Ind., has accepted a call to the Jefferson Park Church at Chicago, 
Ii. 

—W.L. Londerbough was installed pastor of the church at 
Salem, N. J., last week. 

—Benjamin F. Willoughby, pastor of the church at Sauquoit, 
N. Y., has received at call to the church at Lima, N. Y. 

—Hugh Wallace, of Pittsburg, Pa., has received a call to the 
church at Beulah, N. Y. 

—Solon A. Whitcomb, pastor of the church at Knowlesville, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—George Alexander will be installed pastor of the University 
Place Church, New York, January 8, 1884 

—J. V. W. Schenck has received a call to the church at 
age, Wis. 


Port 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J.Z. Tyler will preach his first sermon in the Church of 
Christ at Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., January 6 

—Archbishop Perche, of New Orleans, La., died December 27, 
aged eighty-eight years. 

—B. Perry Bush, of Everett, Mass., is talked of as the sucees- 
sor of the late Dr. Cudworth. 

—J. H. Hargis, pastor of the Hedding Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Jersey City, N. J., has resigned and will assist the Rev. 
Mr. Vernon in the mission at Rome, Italy. 

—J. Boyd Brady, pastor of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Newark, N. J., has received a call to the Hedding 
Church at Jersey City, N. J. 

—John P. Eastman was ordained pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Brockway, Mass., last week. 

—J. W. Robbins has retired from the pastorate of the Disciples’ 
Church at West Rupert, Vt. 

—John Burt Wright, the oldest Unitarian 
country, died last week at Wayland, Mass. 

—A. Judson Rich was installed pastor of the Unitarian Church 
at Fall River, Mass., last week. 

—George F. Babbitt, of Provincetown, Mass., has received a 
call to Malden, Mass. 
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BIBLICAL STUDY.’ 


We are constrained to rank this book as one of the 
signs of the times in the American church. It marks 
the rising tide of Biblical scholarship, Christian liberty 
of thought, and evangelical interpretation of the Script- 
ures. To thinkers whose faith has been shut up in 
traditionalism instead of walking at liberty in the wide 
field of divine revelation, the whole method of the treatise 
will be alarming ; their cry will be, ‘‘ If the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do ?” —their 
“foundations” being the words of certain mighty men 
in the church during the last two hundred years. But 
to those who have made God’s Word their heritage, who 
insist that that Word is not to be bound, who know that 
it was not only given by the Holy Spirit, but is chiefly 
evidenced and authenticated by the same Spirit, and by 
the same Spirit must be interpreted to believing 
hearts and to the living church through every suc- 
cessive age, the book will be welcome as a redis- 
covery of the original charter of the liberties which 
God gives when he gives faith. Lest our words, 
which we purposely make strong, and are prepared to 
defend, should damagethe book by over-exalting it as 
an agency for the new Reformation now fully due in 
the church, we call attention to the fact that it is but one 
of many voices lifted in this generation calling for a re- 
enfranchisement of the household of faith in its ancient 
prerogative of spiritual liberty in receiving the Divine 
Word—such liberty as pertained to it in the apostolic 
age, and, we may add, such as was reasserted in the 
Ante-Nicene period, the time of the German Reforma- 
tion, and the first and noblest century of English Puri- 
tanism. Wide discontent is in the church with the whole 
scheme and method of scholastic and ecclesiastic interpre- 
tation of the Bible ; the singular significance of this brief 
treatise is that it sets forth an ordered and scientific 
system, responding throughout to the separate demands 
which have grown imperative on this and that point of 
doctrine, with an interpretation which shall stand not in 
the wisdom of men—a few noble names—but in the 
steadily growinglight of Goa by his Spirit to all be- 
lievers through his written Word, which is nothing else 
than the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 

The method of the treatise is worthy of its design. 
While thoroughly methodized, it avoids the stiffness, the 
frigid artificiality,of an abstract treatise on the nature and 
modes of inspiration ; and, as though taking the student 
by the hand, leads him to see the principles which are 
of decisive practical importance in his study of the 
Bible, pointing out their balance and limitations, tracing 
their actual operations in the signal periods of church 
history. There is vital atmosphere ; there is perspec- 
tive ; the spirit and life of the Scriptures are not pressed 
out of them that there may be undisturbed post mortem 
examination of their anatomical structure. It is an ad- 
mirable skill which has comprised in such small space 
so vast a range of important items of both philosophy 
and history, such a statement and estimate of leading 
opinions with such tracing of modifying causes. The 
treatment is both practical and spiritual, very bold yet 
very judicious, and deeply evangelical. The style ex- 
cels in clearness. 

In Chapter III. the discussion of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages as vehicles of divine revelation is 
specially to be admired. Chapter IV.,on the Bible and 
Criticism, is very free and large in its handling ; it is not 
so much a plaint or a plea for liberty against human 
traditionalism as a conquest of that liberty, as by a Pur- 
itan power, from usurping hands. The discussion of the 
canon (Chapter V.)is clear and firm. The principles 
are largely in accord with those so convincingly pre- 
sented by Dr. Charteris in his Croall lectures for 1882, 
“The Christian Scriptures,” and differing from the 
familiar view ably argued by Dr. Francis L. Patton in 
recent publications. The favorite attempt, for more 
than a hundred years past, is, first to prove canonicity, 
then inspiration ; which method practically involves a 
reliance on Jewish rabbinical tradition as a historical 
foundation. In this attempt our author will have no 
part—insisting that we are first to prove inspiration of 
the Scriptures ‘‘from their own internal Divine testi- 
mony, and then accept them as canonical because our 
souls rest upon them as the veritable Divine Word.” Of 
course he does not fail to give tradition, Jewish or 
Christian, its place as a witness. It will be seen what 
strength attaches to his position from the fact that it 
was that of the Reformers, and of the English Puritans 
till their first spiritual and evangelical faith was over- 
borne by the refluent wave of the old scholasticism 
which came in near tie end of the seventeenth century, 
and has had its will with much of our unfortunate the- 
ology from that time to this. In the conflict which is 
now gathering around the Bible, the church will do 





1 Biblical Study; Its Principles, Methods, and History ; Together 
with a Catalogue of Books of Reference. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





wisely to discard all the narrow philosophies that have 
assumed the name of orthodoxy in regard to the canon 
and to inspiration, and to return to the simple, strong, 
evangelical, liberal ground of the Puritans and the 
Westminster Confession on this fundamental theme. 
It will be found that the Westminster utterance is mar- 
velous in its comprehension and array of the testi- 
mony as subjective and as objective, from ancient 
tredition and general assent in the church, from 
the Christian consciousness and the ethical effect, 
and from the supreme self-evidencing with which 
God’s Spirit endues his Word. This, excluding none 
of the usual witnesses, but using them to their full evi- 
dential power, trusts the final authentication of the 
sacred writings to no less a witness than God himself, 
who, giving his Word, must be able also to authenti- 
cate it to the human soul. Our author shows how pre- 
cisely this view comports with the grand Reformation 
principle of the right of private judgment as against all 
decrees of popes, priests, synods, councils—the under- 
standing always being that in this privacy of the judg- 
ing soul seeking after truth, God is to be sought and 
present, according to his abundant promise. While the 
dangers of this principle are recognized as incidental, 
it is pointed out that both by philosophy and by history 
the denial of the principle is fatal—leading us back to 
Rome. One excellent use of it is that it gives the canon 
a certain element of flexibility, self-limited, however, 
within an ever-narrowing range as the need of such an 
element slowly decreases through the gathering testi- 
mony of the Christian ages. We add that if this prin- 
ciple shall also show that “‘ infallibility ” attaches not to 
the book as made up of words with thousands of vari- 
ous readings between the first syllable of Genesis and 
the last syllable of the Apocalypse, it may bring in 
again the principle, very Puritan, that ‘‘infallibility” 
(we are speaking not of credibility or authority) attaches 
only to God and to the truth as it is in his mind—not to 
any form of human words, until all the clumsy lan- 
guages of earth shall have given place to the pure, 
musical speech in which truth shall be modulated and 
articulate on the spiritual air in the City of God. (See 
Chapter VI., especially pp. 156-163.) 

Our author waxes very bold when he gives praise to 
Schliermacher for much service in setting the Scriptures 
in their true place ; and especially when the mystics, 
whom it is the fashion of this hard, formal, grinding 
age to despise, are set by him in two classes, one of 
which is declared to possess a principle indispensable to 
any thorough Biblical interpretation. We thank him 
for such unexpected recognition of a spiritual force 
which modern orthodoxy so often despises when it does 
not hate, and which will be found a necessary correlate 
of God’s Spirit. The chapters on the Higher Criticism 
and on the Literary Study of the Bible are very instruc- 
tive. The general survey of the history and methods of 
interpretation (Chapter X.) is clear and convincing. 
With the view of Biblical Theology (Chapter XI.) we 
are not greatly impressed ; approaching from a different 
direction, we cannot avoid questioning some of the 
statements as to method and principle. This, however, 
is at most a minor point. At the end of the book isa 
very full catalogue, with valuable classification of books 
of reference for Biblical study. 

The work by Dr. Charteris, of Edinburgh, above re- 
ferred to, covers no such broad field as this, and there- 
fore properly develops more fully the merely philosoph- 
ica] principles involved. But this book seems to us, for 
its more general purpose, admirably successful in spirit, 
method, and whole effect. It is strictly within the lines, 
not only of evangelicalism, but even of confessional and 
symbolistic orthodoxy. Discussions outside of all the 
great confessions are, on this theme, numerous, bulky, 
and not deeply significant. This short treatise, diverg- 
ing from views familiar for a century, for the sake of a 
return to the power which is in the statements of our 
fathers, may be accounted, perhaps, the most significant 
book of this generation on the Christian Scriptures. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper Brothers (New York) have brought out the first 
volume of the Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, by his son. The book is profusely 
illustrated with portraits and with scenes from Knebworth, 
the family seat of the Bulwers, and the fac-simile letters and 
manuscripts. The Bread-Winners, the anonymous novel 
which has excited so much interest during its publication in 
the “Century Magazine,” bound in old gold will be read 
more carefully and critically than it has been asa serial; 
no recent novel has attracted so much attention.——G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (New York) add to their valuable list of art 
publications Lectures on Painting, by Edward Armitage, R.A., 
a series of lectures delivered to the students of the English 
Royal Academy, partly historical and partly ralating to the 
elements of painting. The History of Democracy, Considered 
as a Farty Nameand asa Political Organization, by Jonathan 
Norcross, gives a concise account of the rise and develop- 
ment of the Democratic principle, with a sketch of the 
Democratic party in this country——A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. (New York) in their Handy Book of Old and Popular 
Hymns, publish one of those choice collections of de- 
votional and spiritual song which are such valuable aids to 





the religious life. Rose Porter’s stories have a delightful 
quality of sentiment which has won and keeps for them a 
wide circle of interested readers; The Story of a Flower, and 
Other Fragments Twice Gathered, is in the same vein as its 
predecessors, and is full of religious spirit. A. 8. Chese 
brough’s Children Trained for Discipleship is a little volume 
devoted to arguments and suggestions for the considera- 
tion of pastors, Christian parents, and teachers. ——Rouwnd 
the Galley Fire, by William Clark Russel, a collection of sea 
stories, and the second volume of Bulwer’s Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains, have been added to the Franklin Square 
Library.——Jansen, McClurg & Co. (Chicago) publish Volume 
III. of Topelius’s Surgeon’s Stories ; the present volume being 
devoted to historical tales of The Times of Charles XII. Cum- 
nock’s School Speaker contains a selection of rhetorical recita- 
tions for boys and girls, made by the Professor of Rhetoric and 
Elocution in the Northwestern University at Evanston, II. 
——Lee & Shepard (Boston) issue an entertaining book for 
boys in The Boys of Thirty-five, by E. H. Elwell, a story of 
a@ seaport town. Floyd Grandon’s Honor, by Amanda M. 
Douglas, adds another to the list of this popular author’s 
stories; stories which have attained a very considerable 
popularity.——George M. Eliot (Lowell, Mass.) has pub- 
lished a very interesting and stimulating biography under 
the title of Four Pustorates: Glimpses of the Life and Thoughts 
of Eden B. Foster, D.D., edited by his son, the Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, of Jersey City. ——-The magazines of the week in- 
clude the New Englander, the Bibliotheca Sacra, the United 
Service, the Antiquarian, and Macmillan’s Magazine. 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


The Century gives for a frontispiece a fine portrait of Gen- 
eral Sherman; the artist represents him in his severer 
mood, and not the one which we should best like to see por- 
trayed, nor the one most characteristic of him. The student 
of men will find special attraction in the accompanying 
article by E. V. Smalley, and in the pen-and-ink and pencil 
portraits of some eminent French Academicians, Dumas, 
Renan, Lemoinne, etc. A long article from President Gar- 
field’s journal of foreign travel in 1867 will command at- 
tention from personal reasons ; the pictures of public men 
as seen in a famous debate in Parliament in the Reform 
bill are especially noteworthy; an American statesman’s 
view of English statesmen constitutes an unusually interest_ 
ing picture. Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Husbandry in Old Col- 
ony Times’ and Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Edinboro Old Town” 
furnish instructive reading, while the sea chronicle (the 
illustrations of which are especially beautiful), entitled 
“Log of an Ocean Studio,’’ will please the fancy. Even 
Frank Stockton has never written a* comedietta brighte, 
and more entertaining than his story in this number, ‘“‘ My 
Wife’s Deceased Sister.’”’ We are glad that the “Bread. 
Winners ’’ hascome to anend. The promise of its beginning 
it has not fulfilled.——The frontispiece of Harper’s is a fine 
portrait of Whittier, which, however, fails to give—perhaps 
no portrait can give—the spiritual benignancy which is the 
striking characteristic of his expression, as it is of his sweet, 
strong, tender nature. Harriet Prescott Spofford writes 
delicately and daintily of this poet and his poetry, 
giving us something of the poet but less of the man than 
one would like to have; perhaps as much, however, as 
good taste wiil allow to be given of the living. There is an- 
other fine full-page portrait—that of James Buchanan, which 
accompanies a rather eulogistic article by William C. Prime. 
It is pleasant to read so much that is praiseworthy of a man 
whom history has estimated as ‘‘a politician as sly, smooth, 
weak, and empty as can well beimagined.”’ See Von Holst’s 
portraiture of him. But we are glad to learn that he was kindly, 
and always honest. He always paid his traveling fare on his 
journeys, and when he learned that the bill for the luncheon 
on a steamer which conveyed the Prince of Wales to Mount 
Vernon had been sent to the Treasury Department, he coun- 
termanded the order and directed it to be sent to him for 
payment. It is a pity that a writer with so much good ma- 
terial as G. W. Sheldon apparently had for his article in ‘“‘ The 
Old Packet and Clipper Service ’’ should waste so much space 
in mere names and figures. ‘* At Mentone,’’ by Miss Woolson, 
is a characteristic illustrated sketch of that famous water- 
ing place. Black begins a new story, and Mr. Roe contin- 
ues his series of sketches, ‘‘ Nature’s Serial Story.”” Gibson 
and Dielman are doing some magnificent work in connec- 
tion with this serial; and Mr. Roe is doing some very good 
descriptive writing as a portrait-painter of nature.——We do 
not count ourselves among the admirers of James, whose 
microscopic work appears to us to bear the same relation 
to true art that Meissionier’s cabinet pictures do to Turner or 
Church ; but his sketch of Tourguéneff in the Atlantic is the 
best picture we have seen of the great Russian novelist. 
Mr. Smalley throws no particular light on the political field, 
which has changed its aspects somewhat since he wrote ; nor 
do we think that Dr. A. P. Peabody’s article on ‘‘ The Study 
of Greek’’ adds very much to the current discussion on that 
subject. The Sequel to Mr. Washington Adams is in- 
terpretative and explanatory ; suggestive and interesting 
without being as bright as its predecessors. As usual, 
this magazine is strong in literary criticism; otherwise 
we note nothing remarkable in the present number.—— 
A public debate between President John Taylor for, 
and Governor Eli H. Murray against, Mormonism, which 
opens the current number of the North American Review, will 
attract attention, but will serveno useful purpose. Timeand 
experience have settled some things; and among the things 
settled is the truth that monogamy means homes and civiliza- 
tion, and polygamy means harems and barbarism ; the only 
question for discussion is how to get rid of the harems and 
substitute the homes. Senator Blair argues for a United 
States Constitutional Amendment prohibiting distillation, 
but gives no new facts and throws no new light on the 
problem of “ Alcohol in Polities ;’ and Dr. Rylance rather 


pleads for “‘ Theological Adjustments ’’ than indicates what 
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they ought to be. As to Gail Hamilton’s ‘‘ Day of Judg- 
ment,”’ there is something deliciously comic in the picture it 
presents of Gail Hamilton sitting on the judgment throne 
and Carlyle standing before her receiving sentence. Such a 
criminal before such a judge !——The Magazine of American 
History for January, 1884, appears a week earlier than 
usual, and opens with an article from the pen of Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, the editor, entitled ‘‘The Van Rensselaer 
Manor,”’ illustrated with sketches of the manor-house in its 
palmy days, its great entrance hall, drawing-room, and 
library, together with portraits of distinguished members of 
the Van Rensselaer family. Among other contributions are: 
‘‘ The Beginnings of the New England Society of New York,”’ 
with portraits of its first President and first Secretary, by 
Woolsey Rodgers Hopkins; *‘The Poll Tax in Maryland,”’ 
by L. W. Wilhelm; ‘‘ History of the Location of Our Na- 
tional Capital,’’ by Davis Brodhead ; The Fourth Chapter of 
the Private Intelligence Papers, under the editorship of 
Edward F. DeLancey ; and four letters from the family cor- 
respondence of Washington, showing how carefully our first 
President looked after the wardrobe, as well as the matri- 
monial affairs, of his niece. The department of Minor Top- 
ics contains sketches of the recent centennial celebration in 
New York, and the Chamber of Commerce dinner. Publica- 
tion office, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


The Rev. Theodore T. Munger has made his name very 
widely known of late by two volumes of extremely thoughtful 
sermons, pervaded by a progressive spirit, but free from dog- 
matism and from conventional religious cant ; in fact, it is Mr. 
Munger’s strong quality that he approaches religious themes 
with an open mind, and not with a body of preconceived 
convictions, and that he states his conClusions with an elo- 
quence of simple conviction. He has thrown off utterly the 
scholastic atmosphere, and teaches a faith natural, winning, 
and rational. His latest volume of sermons, Lamps and 
Paths (Boston: N. J. Bartlett & Co.), contains a number of 
sermons preached to children, and is 4 volume full of liter- 
ary charm and spiritual insight; it is entirely out of the 
line of the conventional sermon to children, and utterly 
free from those stereotyped phrases which are doing so 
much to oppress and obstruct the entrance of true ideas of 
religion into the minds of children. We heartily commend 
this charming little book for the truth which is in it, and 
for the way in which that truth is stated. 

When a man of war has fought the good fight, and won 
the victory, and laid aside his armor, he has Scriptural sanc- 
tion, at least by implication, for boasting of his battles. 
Among those who have recently taken advantage of this 
not unreasonable license is Major General E. D. Townsend, 
Assistant Adjutant-General during the Civil War, who 
fights his battles o’er again in Anecdotes of the Civil War. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) General Townsend’s posi- 
tion in the War Office gave him a large association with and 
knowledge of military men and movements during the war, 
and he uses his rich material to advantage. His recollec- 
tions will, however, be of more interest to the military man 
than to the mere civilian; indeed, to the latter they do not 
always seem to contain the prime requisite of a good anec- 
dote—point ; and some of them would sound better if given 
in some other man’s Recollections. However, to use a char- 
acteristic expression of one of whom this book has consid- 
erable to tell, we may say that to those who like such recol- 
lections as these—why, they are just the very things they 
like ; and they cannot do better than to read them. 

A pleasant, gossipy book of travels is Rambles Overland: A 
Trip Across the Continent, by Almon Gunnison. (Boston; Uni- 
versalist Publishing Co.) This journey lay through the 
Yellowstone Park, across the Rocky Mountains, and along 
the Pacific Coast into the Yosemite region and the orange 
country of California. There are also pleasant chapters on 
some Mexican localities and on a sojourn in Colorado. 
The book is pleasantly written, and, without pretending to 
literary skill, has the interest which always attaches to easy 
and direct narrative. 

In English Rambles and other Fugitive Pieces (Boston : 
J. R. Osgood & Co.) William Winter has gathered together 
some of the most charming of the ‘‘ Wanderers”’ that have 
sallied from his pen. They are most delightful little essays, 
full of delicate feeling and fancy, and tender musings on 
the men and women whose names and doings are called up 
to Mr. Winter’s large and richly stored memory by these 
delightful rambles. London graveyards seem to give up 
their gifted dead at the beck of Mr. Winter’s talismanic 
wand, and we turn the leaves gently, lest the spell may dis- 
solve. The essays breathe the very spirit of a reverential 
appreciation of Old England and her bards and actors, and 
are a fine tribute to the culture and taste of the writer, and 
the worth of his subjects. Typographically the volume is 
as dainty and tasteful as its contents. 

Where Did Life Begin? By G. Hilton Scribner. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A few years ago Mr. Charles R. 
Harvey published a volume of thoughts upon the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and in commenting upon the Garden of 
Eden he located it at the North Pole. An ice floe happily 
served the expelled pair and brought them safely to North 
America, where they lived and died. The ark was built here, 
during the flood was carried across ocean and continent, 
landed at Ararat, from which point his narrative flows in 
less original currents. This monograph of Mr. Scribner 
gives a similar location to the first dwelling-place of the 
human race, and presents scientific reasons for the same 
worthy of careful attention. There is a certain range of 
heat within which is comprised the gamut of life. The au- 
thor here aims to show that the polar region first cooled to 
the degree of supporting life, and that when the opportunity 
was first offered, there life began. Flora and fauna flour- 
ished there, as coal beds and bones attest. The earth con- 

tinues to chill toward the equatorial belt. Various facts 
tending to corroborate this position are skillfully presented. 
He suggests that possibly man, driven southward by the 





merciless cold, became thus disciplined, and at length | 


turned back, reconquering his way, and so destroyed his 
nearest animal ancestor, thus depriving us of the ‘‘ missing 
link’? so much desired, so necessary to certain theories. 
But this theory is not defended. The book is interesting, if 
not convincing, and is written in attractive style. Mr. 
Scribner says: ‘‘ Earth’s wrinkled crust reveals to us the 
beginnings of life, and our own age gives plain indications of 
its ending. The last life on earth may be as remote in the 
dim future as the first is in the shadowy past, but the indi- 
cations are that within the polar regions we have now the 
beginning of the end. Thus the arctic zone, which was 
earliest in cooling down to the first and highest heat in the 
great life-gamut, was also first to become fertile, first to bear 
life, and first to send forth her progeny over the earth. So, 
too, in obedience to the universal order of things, she was 
first to reach maturity, first to pass all the subdivisions of 
life-bearing climate, and finally the lowest heat degree in the 
great life range, and sothe first to reach sterility, old age, de- 
generation, and death. And now, cold and lifeless, wrapped 
in her snowy winding-sheet, the once fair mother of us all 
rests in the frozen embrace of an ice-bound and everlasting 
sepulcher.”’ 

Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The publishers have done all that 
lay in their power to make this volume attractive. Paper, 
type, maps, and illustrations are thoroughly satisfactory. It 
is a luxury to an author to intrust his freight to such elegant 
transports. The work of the author in divisions and sub- 
divisions, in elaborate notes, abundant references, with full 
and accurate indices, wins the reader's confidence in the 
thoroughness of the effort which called the book into being. 
It is the design of Dr. Trumbull to show the importance and 
probable site of Kadesh-Barnea. To this, successful travel, 
careful research, and close studies have contributed. His 
familiarity with previous efforts of a similar nature is clearly 
shown in his references. He combats the idea of a constant 
wandering of the children of Israel in the wilderness during 
forty years, but believes that they located, and thence sought 
the productive spots. The tabernacle, with its necessary 
attendants, was moved among them to keep alive their 
religious services. The place of abode was Kadesh-Barnea, 
whose importance in story and prophecy is first made known. 
The Biblical indications of its site, with the ancient references 
to it in Egyptian, apocryphal, rabbinical, and early Christian 
writings, are rehearsed with care. The story of later attempts 
to discover the site by Robinson, Rowlands, and many others, 
with an interesting account of the author’s own hunt for it, 
is graphically given. The inability to rediscover Rowlands’s 
site was perplexing. Many scholars were unwilling to accept 
the site which Robinson had marked out; while Ritter and 
Ewald, Keil and Delitzsch, Kaliseh and Knobel, Lange and 
Menke, Strauss and Hamburger, Arnold, Volck, and Miiblan, 
Bunsen and Graetz, with Wilton, Wordsworth, Alford, Palm- 
er, Tristram, Edersheim, Geikie, and others, with more or 
less firmness, held to the view of Rowlands. But popular 
Biblical works followed Robinson, and the difficulties of tray- 
eling in the Azazimeh territory hindered further exploration 
till Dr. Trumbull pushed into the region, and, by comparisons 
of sites, eighteen in number, having found his way to the long 
guarded desert well, satisfied himself that all necessary con- 
ditions of the problem are met in locating Kadesh-Barnea at 
‘Ayn Qadees, a strategic stronghold on the southern border 
of Canaan, arable, with adjoining wells of water, mountain- 
circled, with the mountain pass northward, etc. This iden- 
tification, if sustained, will call for new surveys, and the re- 
adjustment of many prominent sites. There is room for 
more study, and those fitted for this work should be adequate- 
ly equipped with all that is essential, and amply sustained 
by the contributions of the lovers of accuracy in Biblical 
research. A paper onthe Route of the Exodus is also added, 
vigorously opposing, on various grounds, the theory of 
Brugsch Bey. The volume is of exceeding interest and value 
to every scholarly Bible student, and we warmly congratu- 
late the editor of the ‘‘ Sunday-school Times”’ in being able 
to add this achievement to his many contributions to an 
understanding of the words and places of Scripture teach- 
ing. 

The Ten Theophanies. By the Rev. William M. Baker, 
D.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Only an ear- 
nest believer in Jesus Christ could have written this volume. 
Only such a one can receive the largest benefit from it. No 
one can help being interested in it. The subject itself is at- 
tractive. Did Jesus Christ manifest himself to the world be- 
fore his birth at Bethlehem? ‘‘ Ten times,’’ our author says, 
and gives the circumstances of each appearance. He has 
not written a religious novel, though there is freshness in 
his thought, and it is intensely religious. Deep experience 
has enabled him to write portions which those of kindred 
experience will understand. The book is original. It has 
no predecessor, and we wonder why some one has not put 
his studies on the Old Testament Theophanies into print. 
The imagination of the author helps him in reproducing the 
Scripture pictures. At times there is a brilliance in descrip- 
tion that marks the genius of Dr. Baker. His spirit is rever- 
ent, though there are phrases that belong to earthly rather 
than to divine relationships. An impetuous flow of thought, 
startling contrasts, peculiar combinations, constantly arrest 
the attention of the reader. Faith is quickened, and trust 
in the eternal triumph of God’s plans is developed. A ten- 
der and engrossing affection for Christ grows in the spirit at 
this exhibit of his relation to and connection with men. Dr. 
Baker teaches that Christ revealed himself through Melchise- 
dec as the Priest-King of the world outside the church, as a 
friend to Abraham, to Jacob when compelled by prayer, 
upon Sinai, to Joshua as Commander-in-chief, to Gideon as 
the Liberator, to the mother of Samson as the Master of 
Brute Force, to Ezekiel as controlling providences, to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and to Dantel. Each theophany is dis- 
cussed by itself in a decidedly original manner. The yol- 
ume was a work of love, and called out the author’s devout 








attachment to Christ. He did not live to see it in print, 
but passed from his struggle of thought to reproduce the 
early appearance, to the blessed and everlasting presence of 
the Lord. Every student of Scripture will be thoroughly in- 
terested in every chapter of this unique book. 

Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, D.D. Edited 
by his Daughter, Mary E. Dewey. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers). These reminiscences of a happy life, prepared mainly 
for kindred, have been generously given to all in this delight- 
ful volume. In the most winsome way possible the author 
writes his own biography, and succeeds in letting his readers 
into the lives of noted men who have left their impress upon 
our age, at the same time disciosing his own tender and 
loving spirit. A glimpse of lifein New England at the begin- 
ning of the present century reveals its austerity in the per- 
sons of its ministers and its religious life. Trained in the 
orthodox school of thought, member of the Congregational 
church of Sheffield, Mass., educated at Andover Theological 
College, Dr. Dewey at length found himself out of sympathy 
with its theology, and began his eminent services in the Uni- 
tarian body as colleague to Dr. Channing in Boston. Occa- 
sional failures in health caused changes in his fields of labor, 
though he will be best remembered as the pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah in New York. Affable in manner, eloquent 
in speech, earnest in spirit, strong in convictions, well fur- 
nished in scholarship, Dr. Dewey won a host of friends, and 
sweetened the lives of those to whom he ministered. In his 
letters the play of his bright spirit and the strength of his 
affectionate nature are both clearly seen. He has not writ- 
ten much of his relations to Christ, but the Christlikeness 
of his life reveals the source of his calm and happy years. 
His affection for Dr. Bellows was very strong; bis corre- 
spondence with him ranges over religion, literature, politics, 
and the pleasantry of common life. With Bryant he was in 
constant communication, and the departure of these two 
friends loosened his hold upon life, and made him as happy 
in going hence as he had been in remaining. No one can 
read this volume without forming a tender attachment for 
him, without feeling that the divisions of the earth are full 
of sadness, that the one family in heaven will be the joy of 
all Christ’s disciples and friends. 

Although the book of nature is of course the best of all 
teachers for the landscape painter to consult, and the only 
source of true inspiration, yet many a professional as well 
as amateur artist might certainly profit by the study of 
W.H. J. Boot’s series of illustrated lessons on Trees and 
How to Paint them in Water Colors, just published by Cassell 
& Co. (New York). This attractive volume includes twenty 
pages of descriptive letterpress, filled with suggestive hints 
concerning sketching materials and methods, and the char- 
acteristics in form and color of the oak, elm, ash, Scotch fir 
and willow, accompanied by five engravings of foliage 
sprays and twenty-three chromo-lithographs illustrative of 
the manner recommended by the author for most speedily 
and satisfactorily laying in the work. A brief study of this 
modest but painstaking handbook ought to prove a helpful 
introduction to the vast library that nature has to offer on 
the same subject, whose profusion and perfection of mate 
rial are liable to prove as confusing to the beginner as would 
the Astor Library without a catalogue. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. AppLeton & Co. have issued a revised edition of 
their ‘‘ Handbook of Winter Resorts.”’ 

—CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have just published a bright 
little book about England, by Max O’Rell. 

—JoHn WiLey & Sons (New York) have published the 
last two numbers of Ruskin’s ‘“‘ Fors Clavigera.”’ 

—THE LATEST NUMBER OF THE “ LIBRARY JOURNAL” (F. 
Leypoldt, 31 Park Row, New York) is greatly expanded by 
its supplement, which contains co-operative indexes of cur- 
rent periodicals. 

—Mnr. R. H. SHEPARD will shortly republish, in England, 
the rare 1827 edition of ‘‘Tamerlaine and Other Poems,”’ 
which was the first collection of Poe’s poetical works; only 
three or four copies of this edition are known to exist, 
and the new reprint will be limited to one hundred copies. 

—THE PRINCIPLES OF FINE BOOK-MAKING are receiving 
more and more attention and study in America, and several 
journals are devoted especially tothe advancement and de- 
velopment of this branch of art-work. One of the most 
ambitious of these is ‘‘The Art Age,’’ a sumptuous folio 
published by Arthur B. Turnure, No. 132 Nassau Street, New 
York. Its criticisms on books and designs evince a wide 
knowledge and fine taste. It will doubtless do much toward 
inspiring American book-printers to do still better work. 

—‘ OUTING”? AND THE ‘‘ WHEELMAN”’ have been consoli- 
dated, and the joint publication will be henceforth known 
as ‘‘ Outing and the Wheelman,” with Boston as its home. 
This publication is the only illustrated magazine in the 
country devoted wholly to the literature of outdoor recrea- 
tion, pleasure travel, and physical culture. Among its con- 
tributors this month are John Burroughs, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Amanda B. Harris, Mrs. Catherwood, E. 8. Gilbert, 
John §. Phillips, Dora Read Goodale, John Tyson, Charles 
E. Pratt, Charles B. Reynolds, and ‘‘ President ’’ Bates. 

—WE ARE GLAD to see that E. Claxton & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, have published a full report of the late trial of the Rev. 
J. W. White for heresy, and which they will send to any 
address on the receipt of twenty-five cents. It makes a 
pamphlet of ninety-five octavo pages, and contains, besides 
a full report of all the evidence in the case, the closing 
speech of Mr. White, and a ‘statement’ by the Rey. J. C. 
Wilhelm, neither of which has before appeared in print. 
The Christian Union sees no occasion to add to or subtract 
from what it has hitherto said on this case; and it recom 
mends to any who are inclined to question its utterances to 
read with care this little pamphlet, and see what it is that 
these bodies have condemned as heresy not to be tolerated 
in a church of Christ in this nineteenth century. 
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IS IT GOD’S WILL? 


By Frank 8. CHILp. 


AWTHORNE tells us in one of his note-books 
H that, walking along the shore one day with little 
Julian, the boy suddenly exclaimed : ‘‘ Papa, I mean to 
be two men when I grow up!” There are not a few 
boys who mean to be ‘“‘two men” when they grow up. 
There are many men who try it. Our typical citizen is 
one not content with the narrow labors and monotonous 
living of one individual. The ‘‘live” minister, for ex- 
ample, must not only preach, pray, and call, he must 
write for the press, give a course of lectures, organize 
the village improvement association, attend all conven- 
tions, direct the town charities, found the new library, 
study biology, transform himself into a temperance agi- 
tator, wax eloquent at anniversaries, and go abroad 
triennially. 

Dr. Smith-Jones graduated with high honors from 
college. Everybody said that a brilliant future was 
before him. While in the Seminary he paid his expenses 
by preaching, teaching, and writing ; and his scholarship 
was excellent. Of course he sat up late nights (although 
the steam was turned off, and the room was cold). His 
rest was sadly broken ; but he bore the strain very well, 
and would not have suffered at all, probably, if his exe- 
crable New York boarding-house diet had not given him 
dyspepsia. When Mr. Smith-Jones left the Seminary 
he went toa large and flourishing church in the East. 
He carried with him a fine library and a notorious 
stomach. Smith-Jones’s library and Smith-Jones’s stom- 
ach were familiar terms in the school. (As this young 
man had decided, like Hawthoine’s boy, in his childhood, 
to be two men, it is no more than fair that be carry two 
great family names.) So Smith-Jones began his active 
ministry. With Buffon, he believed that ‘‘ genius is 
patience.” He learned to say with Mozart, ‘“* Work is my 
chief pleasure.” He found comfort in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s saying that ‘‘excellence is never granted to men 
but as the reward of toil.” So Smith-Jones was a man 
of many works for several years. He was faithful to 
his charge. He helped edit a newspaper. He published 
two small volumes of practical essays. He was one “‘ to 
be depended on” whenever the public wished a speech, 
a lecture, a discussion, or a historical paper. When he 
left college, his weight in pounds avoirdupois was one 
hundred and eighty. When he left the Seminary his 
weight was one hundred and fifty-five. Wher he took 
his first trip to Europe his weight was one hundred and 
forty. Before the second trip he had reduced himself 
to one hundred and twenty-six. During these years of 
arduous toil his stomach was in a state of chronic revolt. 
Other difficulties ensued. His nervous system was de- 
moralized. He could not sleep. Nevertheless he wrote, 
read, studied, talked, some sixteen or eighteen hours a 
day. At length Dr. Smith-Joyes was obliged to resign. 
He was a mere skeleton—he weighed only one hundred 
and twelve pounds. He was completely broken. His 
farewell sermon was eloquent and memorable. ‘‘ The 
Lord has seen fit to afflict me,” said the Doctor. ‘I 
am thrust aside in the prime of life.” ‘It is God’s 
will.” 

Dr. Smith-Jones tried to be ‘‘ two men,” and he failed. 
He said that it was God’s will that he should stumble 
and fall out when the race was only half run. But was 
it God’s will ? Is it God’s will that a man shall multiply 
imprudences day by day, defy divine law, cast a slur 
upon reason and common sense, and court inevitable 
ruin? Dr. Smith-Jones did not do enough, and, there- 
fore, he did too much. Had he rendered allegiance to 
physical law his higher nature would have had more 
competent agents for its operations, and there had been 
no failure. 

The good Doctor is in Europe at the present date, but 
his view concerning this matter has undergone a radical 
change. ‘‘I am convinced that God had very little to 
do with the breaking of my health,” he writes. ‘I be- 
lieve in decrees ; but if the Lord made a decree in re- 
spect to my failure it was in the shape of a permissive 
decree to that effect. I remorsefully charge myself with 
the sole responsibility of the case.” 

A grave matter is this in the present condition of 
affairs. A swift life under high pressure is no righteous 
expenditure of a man’s resources. Men of every profes- 
sion, of every trade, recklessly pursue their hurried 
courses—-grasp feverishly for the richest gifts—and 
when they break, they talk mournfully of providential 
dispensations, or boldly accuse the Almighty of mean, 
harsh treatment. 

In the gruff words of Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ Clear your minds 
of cant.” Let us honestiy face the facts of the case, 
The ethics of the question demands serious considera- 
tion. The practical issue involved is obvious to every 
reflective man. We labor under the restraint of inexor- 
able limitations. It isa privilege, an obligation, to inter- 
pret through divine law many of God’s purposes. He is 
the rebel who breaks this law ; and this law pervades 
the physical not less than the moral realm. It is not 
God’s will that one man shall be ‘‘ two men,” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A QUESTION OF HUMANITY. 


HE has invested $7,000 in prison libraries, and an 

unestimated sum in private benefactions, and 
the most she has to show for it all is parasitic malaria, 
contracted by breathing the dead, poisoned air of prison 
cells.” The above is quoted in The Christian Union 
on the noble work of Linda Gilbert among our State 
and city prisons. The question arises, and demands an 
emphatic answer, Has the State, in meting out justice 
to the criminal, also a right to deal out vengeance in the 
name of justice ? to place him in a situation during 
imprisonment which, unless he has a constitution of 
iron, is almost sure, before the term expires, to make him 
a physical wreck, incapable of becoming a self-sup- 
porting and respectable man? In the name of God 
and all that is human, have we a right to make these 
men more vicious by crippling them with sciatica, or 
filling their bodies with loathsome disease, making 
reform more difficult, if not impossible, thus thrusting 
them downward to perdition and death? It is diffi- 
cult for a released convict to obtain employment, and 
if he is physically incapable of work the difficulties 
are increased a hundred-fold. Have we, then, a right 
to take revenge on an offender and call # justice ? 
“Beloved, avenge not yourselves ; vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” Is it for us to usurp the Divine 
prerogative ? Is it justifiable, on the plea of economy, 
to convert our prisons into pest-houses, and their 
occupants into helpless paupers, to wander the streets 
or become inmates of hospitals and poorhouses, again 
to be supported at the expense of the State ? 

If the effects of intermittent visits to prison wards 
have been so disastrous to the health of this noble 
woman, the results in marking ruin to the physical 
constitution of the unfortunates doomed to months 
and years of confinement in these damp, noisome cells 
must be fearful to contemplate. 

These men and women, when released from prison, 
must live, and be their desire to live honestly never so 
great, if they are physically disabled for work their 
desires are vain. Charity is cold to such. She 
averts her face from the man who asks alms; 
she is unwilling to give employment to him who carries 
about him the odor of the prison ; she will not help him 
to reform, because she will neither trust him nor give 
him a trial. He has, then, no alternative but to steal or 
starve. ‘‘ Self-preservation is the first law of nature ;” 
and but few of these outcasts, made desperate by over- 
whelming odds, will submit to starvation while their 
neighbors have plenty and to spare. The results, there- 
fore, are robbery and murder, to be followed by succes- 
sive terms of imprisonment, or death, and all at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

Among these criminals are many who are not to blame 
for being what they are. They have been reared amid 
vice and misery. They are strangers to that which is 
pure and holy, and are familiar only with evil. Their 
vicious propensities have been forced into life, while the 
spiritual and manly qualities have been crushed till life 
is nearly extinct. 

“The pity of it! Oh, the pity of it!” is the cry that 
leaps to Mercy’s lips as she looks upon the spectacle. 
Among these outcasts are those who have inherited 
moral weakness from parents who were morally weak, 
and vicious propensities from ancestors who were vi- 
cious ; hence they become criminals through sheer force 
of nature, and because no strong, healthful influence 
has stepped in to train and trend these forces toward 
truth and morality. ‘‘ The child is father to the man.” 
If the child be vicious, the man will likewise be vicious, 
unless Mercy stretches out her hand and saves the child. 

Among the criminal classes are some who apparently 
choose evil rather than good. Such men are mentally 
and morally diseased, and are in need of special treat- 
ment. These cases should be diagnosed as carefully as 
that of a patient suffering from a malignant fever. 
They are in special need of the Divine Physician. It 
was just such that He came on earth to heal, and we are 
now his deputies to continue the work he began. An- 
other class of criminals are the children of Christian 
parents. These children, who, perhaps, in an unguarded 
moment, yielded to some sudden and terrible temptation, 
now find themselves outcasts from society, doomed to 
everlasting disgrace, with no companionship but that of 
hardened criminals. Lower and lower they go, till there 
is apparently no hope for them; and in despair they 
give up the struggle. Gladly would such come out of 
the slough into which they had fallen if divine mercy, 
at the hand of man, would only lift them upward. 

Slowly the world is learning the lesson that the strong 
must bear with the weak ; that instead of crushing the 
offender under the heel of justice, mercy must interpose 
and lead him into ways of truth, holding him firmly 
by the hand until he is able to walk alone. What shall 
be done for the hardened criminal is a problem yet un- 
solved, except by a few advanced spirits like Linda Gil- 
bert.. The world, though kind at heart, is slow,to follow 





where she leads. It sees in her theories only a mistaken 
philanthropy, while she beholds the criminal redeemed 
from sin and restored to the dignity of manhood. In 
dealing with the criminal we have tried force, vengeance, 
unrelenting justice. These measures have not failed 
utterly, neither have they been successful. Our prisons 
are full to overfiowing, and our streets overrun with 
starving, diseased, and suffering paupers. Property is 
not safe. Bolts and bars are not strong enough to keep 
out the murderer or the thief. We spend large sums to 
maintain a police force to protect our firesides and per- 
sons from violence. Let us learn wisdom by reading 
between the lines. No bolt, no bar, nor any company 
of armed men, is so powerful against the force of the 
burglar as the simple name of Linda Gilbert. A house 
in which she is known to be is, in the eyes of these out- 
laws, sacred. The spot whereon she stands is to them 
hallowed ground. They reverence her as perhaps they 
do no other being on earth or in heaven. She is, to 
many of them, the only embodiment of divine love they 
have ever known. By compassion for the erring, while 
abhorring his sin, she has won his love. This white- 
robed woman has gone down into the depths, carrying 
with her the gospel of Christ’s love, and how many she 
has rescued from perdition only eternity will tell. What 
a lesson for a woman to teach a nation ! yea, the civilized 
world. If by human compassion Linda Gilbert has won 
the affection of God’s most wretched children—these 
men, morally maimed and blind—can the State do better 
than to follow her example? When its own methods 
for reforming the criminal have so nearly failed, 
would it not be wise to test hers? Let us 
try the experiment of lifting the offender toward 
a higher life instead of hurling him downward to hope 
less perdition. Our prisons should be turned into re- 
formatories, and, as a Christian people, it is our duty to 
see that they are clean, wholesome, and well ventilated. 
It is an outrage against humanity for us to confine pris- 
oners for months or years in a ‘‘ dead, poisoned atmos- 
phere” till vitality languishes and hope dies. To do 
this, in the name of justice, is to degrade our vaunted 
civilization, and disgrace the Master whose cause we 
are trying to serve. We shoud see that the food given to 
prisoners is not such as a dog would turn from in dis 
gust. The people pay liberally for these things, and it 
is their right to know that their money is properly ex- 
pended, If the criminal be ignorant, we should educate 
him. To make him self-supporting, we should teach 
him a trade, or put him at an occnpation for which he 
may be mentally adapted, paying him a small percent- 
age for his work; letting him learn while in prison the 
sweets of honest labor, thus helping him to become a 
self-supporting, self-respecting man. If he respects him- 
self he will also respect his neighbor’s person and 
property. 

We should give the criminal non-sectarian, systematic 
religious instruction, following some plan like that of 
the International Sunday-school Lessons, from Genesis 
to Revelation, as expounded by spiritual writers. If he 
rebels, we should compel him to receive the instruction, 
as a skillful physician forces the obnoxious pill upon the 
unwilling patient. The physician knows the sick one’s 
needs better than the sufferer, and the knowledge of 
Christ’s redeeming love thus gained by the criminal 
may be the means of saving his soul. There are hun- 
dreds of devout men and women willing to consecrate 
themselves to this work if the prison authorities would 
permit it to be done. Liquor is the cause of half the 
crime that is committed. If the unfortunate has been a 
slave to the drinking habit, we should treat him as the 
physicians in an inebriate asylum treat their patients, 
helping him to gain the mastery over this terrible dis- 
ease. When the convict has been released from prison, 
it should be the duty of the State to throw about him 
the shield of its protection, making it an offense against 
the living spirit of the law, instead of a dead letter, for 
any person to injure his chances of earning an honest 
living by publicly twitting him of his past life. It is 
clearly the duty of the State to dispense justice, but 
justice tempered with mercy. 

The reverence that these hardened men evince for 
the woman who has shown them compassion is an evi- 
dence that they are not lost to all good. They stand 
afar off, as it were, gazing wistfully upon the beauty of 
hoilness, feeling, however much they desire to possess it, 
that it is not for suchas they. Let us take them by the 
hand and show them the wonders that love can do. Let 
us lead them upward to the Great Heart of Love that 
throbs with compassion for the most sinful of earth’s 
children. Let us teach them that there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner who has repented than over ninety 
and nine who have never sinned. In this age of 
transition many old theories and customs are giving place 
to the new, and in every instance the change is resulting 
in good. Shall we, therefore, in this matter of dealing 
with the offender, remain where we are, or shall we keep 
pace with the progress of the world by adopting better 
and more Christlike methods? The experiment is well 
worth a trial» Jessre-HowarD BEL. - 
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The Domestic Monthly has more pages devoted to | Containing 1086 hymns and 509 tunes, pronounced by Rev. Dr. Cuyler ‘‘the best hymn and | 
| tune book in America.”’ In this opinion hundreds of prominent clergymen unite. Rey. 


| Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., now pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York, after 





tune before one’s eyes.”’ 


expensive book cannot be afforded. 


the entire satisfaction of pastors and people. 


SprrituaL Sones FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP : 





a hymn-book can be had at 20 cents. 


| 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE 


‘¢ We find the book a good one, and it wears well. 
| ter one, but I don’t believe it possible to make one. 
» ete. | ordered and indexed that the most bewildered pastor can easily find his way to the hymns 
that he needs, and it is hardly possible to open it anywhere without finding at least one good | 


1} several additional indexes, with doxologies, etc. 


using it in his former church at Newport, R. I., said : 


It has the great merit of being so 


Prices to churches, circulars, and specimen copies are sent to pastors on request. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP. mis) 


work is an abridgment of the larger one by the same author, containing the hymns and tunes | NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
of that book best suited to social meetings, with some valuable additions. 


As it contains 


| hymns for all the ordinances, it can be used to excellent advantage in churches where a more | 
It is already in use in hundreds of such churches, to 
A new edition has just been issued, containing | ~_ 


“Tt seems to me to meet every want.’’ The 
hymn and tune edition, cloth-bound, with red edges, costs but 50 cents in quantities, and | 
Send for particulars. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


| res ictof thousands of pastors, superintendents, and other Sabbath-School workers, 


who in many cases have used this book for nearly three years, placesit at the very head of | 


| education. The Interior says: 





| been waiting.”’ Prices, in quantities, in full 


lar. A single copy of the cloth-bound tune edition sent as a sample for 25 cents. 


BOOKS FOR RESPONSIVE READING. 


works of this class: Tae PsaLTerR, containing selections from the Psalms, with a few 


chapters from Isaiah, arranged to be read 


(price 35 cents). 


cents); and SELECTIONS FOR RESPONSIVE READING, @ new compilation made by Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, containing selections from various parts of the Scriptures topically arranged 
Either of the above can be had, bound with our hymn and tune books, at 
an advance of 20 cents on the cloth editions of the latter. 


Also, a Great Premiu m. | all the works of its class. It has become the standard. It does not grow old. It is a means ti B* 


‘*We know of no other book so excellent.’ 


Rey. Henry B. 


“Tt is the book for which our Sabbath-sehools have | 


cloth (red cloth and red edges), 40 cents; in 


We publish two 


alternately by minister and people (price 40 


Send for specimen pages. 
THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 
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Cottage Hearth. 


This Monthly M ine will publish during 1854 
bright and interesting stories by the best American 
writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 
| ees L. Mace, Mrs. Abbey Morton Diuz, Rose 

Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom. 
Choice Poems, Sketches, and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and Places, Departments for Mothers, for 
Children, and for Sabbath reading ; Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental ; Fashions and Fancy Work; Hints on 
Floriculture, and valuable tested Receipts for 
heusehold use. 


All Beautifully Illustrated. 
| $1.50 A YEAR. 











We will send as samples 


| Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents, 
Post-paid, to any address. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
| To whom liberal pay and permanent positions 
will be given. Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Painti Decora 
OOKS ON BUILDING, ,¢2!" mae rating, 
eight page Il , oddvene, in- 
goss three 2-cent 
} -T. COMSTOCK, 6 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


5 0 api Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, ee sil 
ver, » name in new type, lle. Snow & 
Meriden, Conn’ 











5O sarion “Chromo ¢ new designs, Gol 
Silver, pg name in pt type, Fay 4 
., Yalesville, Cor 


MUSICAL GIFTS! 


h- T a ’ on 
Christmas! New Year's! 
Gems of English Song. 

256 Sheet Music Size pages. Revised, enlarged, 
and best collection of the kind. 
Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 
215 Sheet Music Size es. All the old-time, 
world-famous Minstrel and Plantation songs. 
Musical Favorite. 
230 Sheet Music Size pages. A recent collec- 
tion of the best Piano pieces. 
Gems of Strauss. 
250 Sheet Music Size pages. Acknowledged to 
be the most brilliant music in the world. 
Guitar at Home. (NEW.) 


175 pages Vocal and Instrumental. Price of 
each of the above books, $2.00 in beards, $2.50 in 
cloth, and $3.00 gilt. 


Musical Literature. 


Ritter’s History of Music, 2 vols., each 
$1.25; Mendelssohn's beautiful Letters, 2 vols., 
each $1.50; Mozart’s Letters, 2 vols., each $1.15. 
Lives of Beethoven, ($1.50), Gottschalk, 
($1.25), Chopin, ($1.25), Handel, ($2), Men- 
delssohn, ($1.25), Rossini, ($1.50), Von Web- 
er, (2 vols., each $1.25), Schumann, ($1.25), 
Polko’ $s Sketches, ($1.25), Urbino’s Bio- 
graphical Sketches, ($1.50). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


It may be possible to imagine a bet- | 


Rey. Dr. Howard Crosby says of | 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


New York. Chicago. 
| 


Humorous! Pathetic! Dramatic! 


‘THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NO. 14. 


Readings ! 


Dialogues ! Tableaux 
Contains the New Popular selections of the year, 
together with some of the Choicest Selections of 
| Standard Literature. Sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price. 
200 pages ; paper 30c., cloth 60c. 


| AND ORATORY, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Publication Department 


Wide Awake Age mate. w anted Everywhere 








NOTED Ww OMEN. 
| B... Jemes Parton, the greatest bic grapher of the 
n elegant volume 660 pages. 4 full-page 
| iifustrations” Price only $ Describes 30 charac 
| ters. A book for ever y w 
| PHUENTX PUL. -CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Land Loans netting investors § per cent. 
ering ipal and interest guaran 
| teed. Guaranty based on capital of $75,000. Refer to 
{ on commercial agency. Send for circulars. Texas 
Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 
ACK HALL SCHOOL. 
Lyme, Cenn, 
| A Family and Preparatory School for a few boy 
} Thorough instruction and careful training. Be st « ‘of 
reference given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT 


BARBOUR’S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 


1784, 


(In One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 


Attractive 
and Useful 

Occupation 
for Ladies. 


Illustrated book 





with full particu- 

lars and instruc- 

tions, by mail, 25c. 

Lace Desks, $2.00, 

$2.50, and $3 each. 

Linen Thread on 

spools (200 yards 

White and W 

Bro ally adapted for Crochet and Lace work. 
All ‘tinks of of Flax Threads for hand and machine 


work. 


For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street San Francisco. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health, 


¥. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, ilass 


Those Guiindiieg an Advertisement wilt 
‘onfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they. saw the 








“Of the three hundred give but three,” 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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Steel SPENCERIAN Writing 


Pens 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Fluid‘ 


Samples of the leading numbers of Pens sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


, 753 and °755 Broadway, New York. 
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SciENCE AND Arr. | 


SECOND CONCERT OF THE NEW YORK ORATORIO 
SOCIETY.—“THE MESSIAH.” 


In the cities where large choral societies are main 
tained it has become an established custom to give 
Handel's ‘‘ Messiah ” at the Christmas season. It is an old 
tradition in London. It certainly is so in Boston, where, 
too, as here, the audience always rises during the sing- 
ing of the Hallelujah Chorus. Here in New York, the 
first performance dates back to January, 1770, when the 
work was given with organ accompaniment in Trinity 
Church. The first orchestral performance is traced back 
to November, 1831, when it was given in St. Paul's 
Chapel, with a chorus of seventy-four voicesand a band 
of thirty-eight pieces ; a performance that must have 
contrasted greatly with that which took place at the 
Academy of Music on Thursday evening, December 
27. The night was as bad a one as could be well con- 
trived for orchestra, singers, and audience alike; the 
universal dampness and sloppiness of the exterior world 
conspiring to put the strength and sweetness of strings, 
voices, and temper to the severest test. All stood it 
well, however, if one may judge from appearances ; 
for the orchestra was in excellent trim, playing with the 
marked improvement of both tone and delicacy which 
was noted at the last concert of the Symphony Society ; 
the chorus was apparently sensible of the burden of re- 
sponsibility that lay upon its shoulders, and carried it 
well, singing with greatest effect the passages where very 
delicate work was possible, and giving equally well the 
great thundering choruses like the Hallelujah. The 
soloists were Mme. Trebelli, contralto ; Mrs. E. J. Grant, 
soprano; Mr. C. H. Thompson, tenor ; and Max Hein- 
rich, bass. The first and last of the quartette carried 
the honors of the evening, which were, however, dis- 
tributed very generously among the entire force. Mme. 
Trebelli, in whom the interest was chiefly centered, | 
sang her solo numbers with very great effect, although 
there was too evidently a desire to make effects by 
rather slurring intermediate passages and dwelling dra- 
matically on final cadences. 

As for the audience, their chief work in an affair of | 
this sort is to listen in a musicianly manner, applaud ju- | 
diciously, and even warmly when it is deserved, and to 
appear well; the latter, perhaps, being considered the 
chief requirement of the feminine portion of the audi- 
ence. It is needless to say that on this occasion every 
requirement was fulfilled, and the audience was large 
and appreciative. 





HUBERT HERKOMER’S NEW ART SCHOOL. 


Art lovers, students, and amateurs will remember the 
great success that attended the professional visit to this 
country, last season, of Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 
He held exhibitions of his works both here and in Bos 
ton, and in both cities occupied a studio from which were 
sent out several portraits, the success of those in the 
** Hub” having been quite notable at the time, from the 
value which they added to the artist’s bank account. 
‘‘ Interviewers” in behalf of the daily journals were 
very numerous and importunate at the time of his arri- 
val, and among many published reports of conversations 
and of things which he said and did not say, there will 
be remembered a reference by him to the Art School 
which he hoped to found at his home in England when 
he should have returned there. He spoke of it then as 
one of his most cherished plans to found a school which 
should possess the advantages of both the academic and 
studio theories of education, without the disadvantages 
of either. 

This was a scheme which required great patience, 
work, and money, and Mr. Herkomer has proved him- 
self amply possessed of all three, for the school has been 
founded and recently opened, the account of the latter 
ceremony having been well given in the London 
** World,” from which we quote below : 

“ Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., gave his students at the new art school 
at Bushey a right royal welcome on Saturday, when they went 
into residence as had been planned, so that they might begin 
work on Monday morning. In the afternoon he gave them an 
address of some length in the fine oak-paneled studio, which is 
the largest of the three workrooms. He told them frankly what 
he should expect from them, and what they were to look for- 
ward to from him; he urged upon them the importance of indus- 
triously setting themselves to the work he had planned; that a 
scheme might be developed which would benefit not only them 
but future generations of art students: and concluded by inviting 
them all to dinner in his studio in the evening. The studio prob- 
ably never before presented so bright a scene. It was lighted for 
the oceasion by over thirty small electric jets. The table was 
tastefully arranged with choice fruits and flowers, and about 
fifty students, relatives, and friends of Mr. Herkomer sat down. 
The selection of the ladies by the gentlemen for dinner was car- 
ried out on an American plan, somewhat new to our shores, 
Each gentleman on arriving took a tiny envelope inscribed with 
his name, a slip inside bearing the mame of the lady he was to 
lead tothe table. Another feature was the novel character of 
the dessert doilies, which were of cream satin with fringed edges, 
each printed in Mr. Herkomer’s own laboratory, with a head or 
other design from his pencil, and many of them rivaling the 
finest steel engraving. After dinner the long table was cleared, 


portraits of Herr Joachim, Hans Richter, and other works from 
the brush of the President of the new school looking down upon 
them, the band of the Royal Horse Guards, under the leadership 
of Mr. Charles Godfrey, gave a selection of classical and popular 
music.” 


NOTES. 


—On Sunday, December 23, the Academy of Design was 
opened to the public, and 3,600 persons were present, chiefly 
of the industrious working class. Among them were several 
artisans sketching the objects on exhibition, and one iron- 
worker delivered an impromptu lecture to a small group 
gathered about an old piece of armor, who were interested 
in his account of its manufacture. These incidents would 
seem to point toward the possibility and the great advantage 
of a permanent Sunday exhibition, both as regards the educa- 
tion of the public and the moral influence exerted as a pre- 
ventive of gross Sabbath-breaking. 

—The sales at the recent Salmagundi exhibition amounted 
to only about $1,100, the sum being derived from the sales of 
some thirty pictures. Last year was the most prosperous 
season the Society has known, the receipts for sales amount- 
ing to $5,965. 

—The Boston Art Club has established a most admirable 
precedent and example for similar institutions by appropri- 
ating the sum of $1,000 to be used at the next general ex- 
hibition of oi] paintings for the purchase of one or more of 
the most meritorious pictures that may be shown. 

—President R. M. Dudley, of Georgetown College, writes 
to the New York “‘ Tribune ”’ to call attention to a portrait of 
George Washington which is now in possession of the col- 
lege, and which was presented to it over a third of a century 
ago. The portrait is life size, and pictures Washington 
dressed in military costume and standing by a white war 
steed. It is said to be a fac-simile of the famous New 
Orleans picture of General Washington, valued at $10,000. 
An artist pronounces it a work of art, and says it is over a 
hundred years old. 


BOSTON TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
HE initial movement of a series of conventions and 
mass-meetings to ,be held every afternoon and 


| evening in various towns in the Commonwealth, through 


the month of January, began in Tremont Temple 
Thursday forenoon, not over two hundred being present 
at the morning session. In the afternoon some two 
hundred and fifty were in attendence, and about two 
hundred in the evening, the weather being quite in- 
clement. It is the object of this movement to create a 
strong public sentiment in favor of constitutional pro- 
hibition ; to circulate for signatures petitions asking the 
Legislature to pass an act submitting the question of 
constitutional amendment to the people, and to present 
the question to the body with an array of names and 
power of persuasion which, it is thought, will make it 
difficult for the legislators to refuse the prayer. To 
engraft the amendment in the constitution two con- 
secutive Legislatures must pass the act to submit to the 
people, and these it must carry by a popular vote of a 
majority. In the Senate a two-thirds vote to submit is 
required. To make the discussion effective and the 
appeals persuasive, the Hon, John B. Finch, of Nebraska, 
has been employed, being a good clean Democrat, to 
speak daily to the populace in mass-meeiings, and to 
argue the question before the Legislative Committee. At 
the head of the Executive Committee to arrange for and 
carry forward the work, is Dr. Daniel Dorchester, the 
noted church statistician, a man of marked ability and 
highly respected. Many of the clergymen of the State, 
and gentlemen of influence not specially identified with 
temperance societies, favor the movement. 

At the meeting in the Temple, Dr. Dorchester read an 
address, carefully prepared, giving an exhibit of the 
work to secure constitutional amendments in the several 
States, and claimed that the exhibit ‘‘exceeds our most 
sanguine expectations.” He then proceeded to discuss 
the principles of the proposed amendment, in the form 
of a reply to three questions propounded by the ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalist :” What probability that the enactment 
can be carried? What probability, if enacted, that 
it could be enforced? Would not failure discourage 
temperance workers? In the main the answers were 
specious rather than close and logical. The rhetorical 
use of the interrogative, asking, ‘‘ Who ever knew a 
license law to be enforced on any considerable scale ?” 
‘* Has the editor of the ‘Congregationalist’ lost faith in 
God, and the possibility of great moral movements ?” 
“Can anybody conceive a worse condition of things 
than now exists under the license laws of the several 
States ?” was the drift of remarks, interlarded with state- 
ments concerning the relative merits and demerits of 
prohibition and license. The faith and sincerity and 
earnestness of the advocate, believing in constitutional 
amendment enthusiastically, were apparent ; but the rea- 
sons given were not convincing, at least to one mind, why 
others should espouse the cause. 

Dr. E, B. Webb, being present, was called up, and 
spoke earnestly, but briefly, saying he did not agree 
with Dr. Dorchester in one particular ; while he aims 
at prohibition as an ultimatum, he would impose high 
license as a means 16 anend. There is a saloon near 
his house ; he would impose a fee of a thousand dollars ; 





the students were grouped in the grand old studio, and with the 


if that did not break up the seller, he would increase it 





to five thousand: if that failed to accomplish the result, 
he would make it ten thousand. He counseled the 
friends of temperance to keep united and make a good 
use of means toends. Dr. A. J. Gordon spoke brief- 
ly, emphasizing the idea of right ; it is right to prohibit, 
it is wrong to license; we must put conscience to the 
front, and vote and speak as it shall dictate. The Rev. 
C. E. Nash spoke of license as immoral, and urged the 
need of arousing public sentiment to work through the 
Legislature and courts to stop liquor selling. Mr. 
Faxon, who is always funny, said that to think of going 
before the present Legislature to get anything in favor 
of temperance legislation would be as ridiculous as to 
load a gun, put the muzzle against your shoulder, pull 
the trigger, and kill yourself. He also said he would 
give more for one old maid as a temperance worker 
than for forty old bachelors. 

Bui ‘he great interest of the occasion was to hear Mr. 
Winch, who is a young man, some thirty-two years old, 
of good personal appearance, impassioned as a speaker 
and most specious in his pretended use of logic. He 
asserted that people license rum-sellers ‘‘to make drunk 
ards, and because the sellers pay a fee the people are 
obliged to take care of the paupers who are made by 
drink.” ‘‘If a town opens saloons the bummers, slug 
gers, cut-throats, and thugs will gather there, but towns 
which put in their charters stringent provisions against 
liquor are free from the rough element.” Mr. Winch 
uses strong language; he calls people ‘traitors ;” he 
characterizes license as a “humbug” and ‘a fraud.” 
He indulges in some queer philosophizing : ‘* Alcoholic 
liquor is a manufactured article. It is not found in 
nature, consequently the desire for liquor must follow 
its manufacture.” This position, that man has no in 
herent desire for stimulants, and the thirst for them is a 
product of art, is ‘‘ glittering,” certainly, if it is not 
scientific. 

The gist of the meetings, as a whole, was this: intem 
perance is a terrible evil, therefore kill it ; to kill it, enact 
a constitutional amendment ; license is immoral, there 
fore men who sustain license cannot be conscientious, 
Now, while I have the greatest respect for very many of 
the men who are in this movement, and know them to 
be as pure and true men as live, I will suggest two or 
three thoughts that occurred to me in the meetings. The 
Christian advocates of license, among whom are men 
like the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, put their action on the 
ground of restriction and control, so far as it is possible to 
control the sale, and not on the ground of “licensing a 
wrong.” Temperance advocates would gain streneth by 
being fair in their statements. No law, as it comes from 
the brains of Christian law-makers, aims to abet crime ; it 
seeks to eliminate evil ; and often the best it can do for 
a time is to check it and hedge itin. Then I think 
modesty in the application of the term conscience 
would be an element of strength in the advocacy. 
It seems to me to arrogate a good deal of personal 
merit for a class of men to claim that they vote 
conscientiously. I think Phillips Brooks and Dr. Cros 
by may act as conscientiousiy in temperance mat 
ters as Dr. Dorchester and Dr. Gordon. Does not 
Washington Gladden keep as good a personal conscience 
asany of them’? There is no God-given standard as 
between license and prohibition, and as applied to in 
toxicating drinks, by which to test conscience. Modesty 
is a choice virtue. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND CHRISTIAN WORK. 


In your issue of November 15, article ‘‘In and About 
Chicago,” occur these words: ‘‘ But we cannot see how 
learning, sanctified by the Spirit of God, unfits a man, 
as sO many claim, for Christian work, even among the 
poor and degraded.” 

It seems to me that it does so, in this, that their services 
are placed out of the reach of the poor. Congregations 
are numerous in the poorer sections of the country, 
where no four congregations could possibly pay enough 
to induce any college graduate to preach for them ; they 
are unable to pay any man sufficient for him to devote 
his whole time to pastoral work and preaching. The 
aggregate incomes of all the members of the congrega 
tion of which I am a member would not induce many 
to try a pastorate for even a short time; and if one 
should try, he would soon be called elsewhere. 

Learning is useful and desirable in a preacher, even to 
the poorest of the poor. But if the courses given by 
the better class of colleges and seminaries put their 
graduates out of the reach of the poor, then such schools 
as will help to qualify men for preaching to the poor are 
certainly better than to leave them to depend upon men 
with no training. Nine-tenths of the preachers in a poor 
farming country must in a great measure support them- 
selves by other means. If it were possible to get a suffi- 
cient number of men of the greatest ‘‘ learning, so sanc- 
tried by the Spirit of God” that the poor could have 
the Gospel preached to them without the help of men 
Icgs qualified, then, and not till then, cowd it be said tha 
there is not a need of training-schools for a lower grade 
of preachers. ROBERT WINN. 


Hawesvitiz, Hancock Co., Ky., December 15, 1883. 
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FINANCIAL. 

Of the year just closed, it can hardly 
be said that it has proved a prosperous one 
to any branch of trade. While there 
are special branches that have experi- 
enced a marked degree of depression, 
the iron trade—as an instance—has suf 
fered from a severe shinkage in the 
market prices of both iron and _ steel, 
consequent upon the heavy decline, from 
the previous year, in railway building. 
During 1882 nearly twelve thousand 
miles of railway were built, while the 
aggregate mileage for 1883 is about sixty- 
six hundred miles. This accounts for 
the falling off in manufacture and 
prices in this particular branch, which 
is so important a one in our industries. The 
trade in our domestic dry goods has proved 
so depressing that prices during the year 
have declined to a point where there is 
little or no profit to the manufacturer. 
All branches of trade dependent upon this 
branch have, of course, felt this decline. 
The coal trade however, owing to the ex- 
pansion ia the area of the coal market, 
and the elasticity in the demand for con- 
sumption, with only a slight develop- 
ment in the opening of new fields, has 
been very steady, and, on the whole, satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the languishing 
iron interests. This year may be regarded as 
somewhat of a phenomenal one in respect 
to general trade, and the shnnkage is not 
confined to this country alone, but is felt 
as well in England and over the Continent. 
One fact remains, which adds to the diffi- 
culty of explaining the causes for this 
general depression, and that is, the pros- 
perous crops that for two years this coun- 
try has produced. Our prosperity in this 
particular is almost unexampled, and the ef- 
fect of this production is visible in ovr for- 
eign trade, which for the year past makes an 
exhibit of about $100,000,000 in our favor. | 3 
But our good crops have also done more 
than this ; they have furnished unprece- 
dented railway earnings. Railways, 
generally speaking, has made very heavy 
earnings, and exhibit at the close of the 
year, asa rule, an enviable condition of 
prosperity. But the good crops have 
done more than this ; they have helped to 
enrich the farming interests all over the 
country, which has, notwithstanding 
numerous failures, given to our banking 
interests a sound basis, so that the bank- 
ing system may be said to be in a more 
conservative and sound condition than it 
has been for years before. Speculation in 
all trades and securities has been at a very 
low ebb, and this fact helps to account for 
the solid and safe condition at the base of 
our finances. Railway stocks, good and 
cheap alike, in cOnsequence of this ebb- 
tide in speculative interésts, have declined, 
notwithstanding the good showings made 
by railway companies, until they have 
reached, in many cases, very low figures, 
and must, before a great while, again as- 
sert their values, especially when it is con- 
sidered that we are on a very sound basis, 
as a country, financially. 

The great drawback to our recuperative 
power, now, is the lack of confidence by 
capitalists, who are proverbably timid 
when any shadow of a cloud seems over- 
hanging. This shadow now is the un- 
certainty respecting the action of Congress 
on the questions of the tariff, currency, 
silver-coinage, and railway management.. 


- Of these we shall have further to say in 


later issues. The bank statement is as 
follows : 


Se rere $536,400 
Specie, Fe eetteetetat 226,600 
ci cccsvccsvscce 160,400 
Deposits, an rr T. 964,800 
Revenue, OR oe ee ee 145,800 


Money is two per cent., and very free 
at that. The banks are in a very solid 
condition also, respecting reserves, with 
prospects in favor of remarkably low 
money, until something shall occur to 
change the tide in favor of more gencral 





OFFICE OF THR 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 25th, 1882. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1882 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1882, to 3ist December, 
Sane “fs. cast eon th 39 <Veue eke "$4,412,692 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1882. seeee. 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,929,538 43 43 





Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1882, to 31st December. 1882,$4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 

same period .......... $2,018, 767 85 
Return of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. . ..$823,304 50 





The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks. . 

oe secured ‘by Stocks, and other- 


$8,974,558 00 


Re > "Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated a’ 531, i” 15 
Premium Notes & Bills ea ivable.. 1,725,575 02 
I Mie a5 odoinn: * cna canidvins 364, 92: x3 85 





DOI is Soc cemsads steamed. «om $13,171,675 ~ 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal represenatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date ail interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled, 

4 dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned pre nt Mo of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates wlll be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


——o— 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. 3 HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES 2 DE, ene, EDMUND W. CORLIES. 
W. H. H. MOOR JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CU RTS. ADOLP H LEMOL NE, 
CHAS. H. RU ioe 's ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON Ww, BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
. A. RAVEN, JAS, G. DE FOREST, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ENJ. CHAS. D. LEV ERIC hy, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW: WILLIAM BRYC 
WILLIAM EK. DODGE, WILLIAM H. Fouts 
ROYAL PHELI THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 
Cc. A. HAND, WILLIAM DEG ROOT 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN L. RIK 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON ee 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-President. 


MONEY LOANED 
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COCHRAN & aaa St. Paul, Minn, 


INVESTORS 


qwoernnn FA Fann! pesTasan Cco., 
Lawre Kansas, 


Sigvt Mi Heal Estate faons paid 
ew _ York. bsolu Satis 4 on 
JARA EED. For Scabittty consult Thir 
Nat. Bank. N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan. 
rity saree. Interest promptly paid. 
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Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 





activity. 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
| tion, and by acareful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage, which may save us many heavy doctor’s bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 





‘ier errte 1,575,500 00 | 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 

enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 

| of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 

| attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. 

| Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 

| tins only (3¢lb and 18) by Grocers, labeled thus: 


} 


= | JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists. 


London, England. 


Best & Co. 


| 





MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 
DRESSES, MILLINERY, Ete. 


| BOYS’ OVEROOATS, SUITS, and HATS. 
| prices to close balance of winter's 
stock. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, New York. 





Children’s wear at greatly reduced 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0., of- 

) fers both sexes the best’ edu- 

cational advantages at the 

- lowest cost. Healthful; no 

saloons; best religious influ- 

ences ; elective studies ; 1,474 students last year. Cal- 
endars sent free by J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col- 


lege management. Full corps of first-class instruc tors 
in Theory, Voice Culture, 


Piano, ‘Organ, Stringed 
Instruments, ete. Address DCT | 1). 
Prof. F. B. Rick, Direc tor, 


Gold Paint. 


Bronze Paint. 


Silver Paint. 
Artists’ Black. 
For Iding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandelie ers, and for all kinds of ornamental work 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds, and only 10 
cents a package at the druggist’s, or postpaid from 
WELLS & mieten Ves CO., Burling- 
on ° 


Print Your Own Cards 


Luis, envelopes, etc., with our @3 
Printing Press. Larger sizes for 
Circulars, etc., $ to $75. For pleasure, 
money making, Ae we or old. Every 
thing easy; p instructions. 
Sen: seamipe for Catalogue of Press- 
es, Type, Cards. ete. 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, c ‘onn. 









J. P. COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector, 
FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


Sends direct to any address tea, 100 Ibs. or over, cash 
on delivery. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


Suit No. 1 
















Plush $68. 
Terry $62. 


E 8.C. 

‘ SMALL 

ks & co 

: Boston, 
Mass 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
6 Carmine Bt., New York. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


and ye fen hare ape bonool ne Wire 4larp 
» Moncely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
R, CEMSLER, Fart, Place, West Eighth 


Church Furniture. S. 8. Banners. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Oharehes; o: Tower 
Clocks, etc., etc. 


sent free. 
McSHang & Co,, Baltimore, Md. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 


























© Carmine &t.,. Now ou 
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United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Associution, 
320 Ercadway, 
uN. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR—1884. 


Happy Year! Bright New Year! 
Eighteen Fighty-four is here! 

Time of pleasant salutation, 

Time of kind congratulation ! 

Time of happy social meetings, 
Time of good old-fashioned greetings, 
Time of home hilarity, 

Time of generous charity ; 

Time for worthy resolution, 
Sometimes missing execution. 
Bright the prospect—never brighter 
Clear the skies are—never lighter 
Seems as if the heavens o’er us 


Speak of luck and profit for us 


Yet the wise and careful studen 
Of the future should be prudent. 
Spite our very best intention, 
Risks too numerous to mention 
Every hour of life befall us 
Every day and night they call us 
To be wise and make provision 


*Gainst disaster and collision. 


Now make a useful resolution ; 
Put it into execution! 

On the Mutual Accident plan, 
Which avails for every man, 

Be in time—your life insuring 
For your family securing 
Freedom from distressed vexation : 
For yourself the compensation, 
Paid with regularity, 

Better than the best of charity. 
While disabled, if thus thrifty, 
You will be receiving fifty 
Greenback dollars every week, 
Stopping many a household leak 
If you chance to loose your life, 


There’s ten thousand for your wife! 


Eighteen Fighty-four is here! 


Be wise! Insure! This bright New Year. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Secretary. 


25,0 ACCIDENT INSURANCE WITH $25 WEEK- 
LY INDEMNITY IN THE PREFERRED DIVISIONS, 
HAS NEVER EXCEEDED AN ANNUAL COST OF $12 
FOR ASSESSMENTS AND $1 ANNUAL DUES, EX- 
CLUSIVE OF MEMBERSHIP FEE, $5, PAID BUT 
ONCE. 

TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES 
MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, AND THEREBY 
SAVE ONE-HALF THE USUAL COST OF ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND APPLI 
CATION BLANKS, AND WHEN RECEIVED FILL 
OUT YOUR APPLICATION, INCLOSE $5 AND FOR 
WARD IT TO THE SECRETARY AT NEW YORK, 
ON RECEIPT OF WHICH A POLICY WILL BE 
PROMPTLY MAILED TO YOU. 


CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres’t. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


United 
States 
Mutaal 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
820 Brcadway, 
y. a, 
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New York, January 8, 1884. 





1884. 


May the New Year be to all our| 
readers one full of happiness, peace, | 
and prosperity, is our earnest wish. | 
May your work be crowned with suc- 
cess; and if trials come during the 
next twelve months, may they serve | 
only to brighten for you the ames, 
which will follow. 


For ourselves, we begin the work of | 
Volume 29 with renewed energy, and | 
with the confidence of being able to| 
bind you to us in the coming year even | 
more closely than before. 

Our editors will devote to you all their 
time and labors, and, assisted by many 
contributors whose names speak for 
themselves, will continue to‘furnish the 
real ‘‘ kernels of thought,” and to exem- 
plify practically that Progress to which 
a friend bears striking witness when he 
writes: ‘‘ You are becoming more and 
more fully and truly the exponent of | 
the heart-theology of the times—indis- | 
pensable to every one who would ‘ up- | 
ward still and onward’ in the march of | 
the world.” 

Our special characteristics will be | 
preserved, and improved upon as op- 
portunity affords. Our popular features | 
in the form of striking stories from | 
well-known writers have already been | 
announced in part. With this number | 
we begin the publication of a series of | 
articles in the ‘‘ Home ” department, on | 
‘‘The House Beautiful,” contributed by | 
Mary B. Allen, M.D., which will contain | 
many practical and suggestive hints as | 
to the building, furnishing, and manag- | 
ing of healthful homes. Another series 
of special articles will be furnished by | 
George J. Manson, under the general 
title of ‘‘ Walks and Talks with Working 
People,” in which will be presented in 
various forms the important question of | 
the needs and condition of the laboring 
classes. 

Weekly financial articles will be fur- 
nished by a gentleman of high standing 
in this city, and will, we believe, be 
found entirely trustworthy. 

Beyond this, we feel that no special 
‘“‘ Prospectus” is needed, or demanded 
of us. The aim of The Christian Union 
is too well known to require constant 
reiteration. It speaks for itself. 

From you we ask a continvance and, 
if possible, an increase of the assistance 
which enables us to push more vigor- 
ously into the field which we are occu- 
pying. 

There are many methods by which 
you can benefit us, and your friends 
through us. 

Try one of them. 

There are many ways in which we 
can repay you for any exertions in our 
behalf. 

Try us. 

To all, again, a Happy New Year! 








REMEMBER. 

(1) That you can save the amount of your 
ewn subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
ef four new subscribers. 

(2) That each new or renewing subscriber 
is entitled to the package of seeds advertised 
in past numbers of The Christian Union. 

(3) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of ourclubbing rates. The “‘ Ply- 
mouth Pulpit’’ will be sent for $1 in addi- 
tion to the regular price of The Christian 


WE WANT iar BOOK AGENTS 





Union; the “‘Century,” $3.40; “‘St. Nicho 





las,’’ $2.40; the “‘ English [liustrated Maga- 
zine,’’ $1.15, and other publications at cor- 
responding rates. 

(4) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


The remarkable growth of the United 
States Mutual Accident Association since 
its establishment six years ago shows clear- 
ly enough that there is a great demand for 
such insurance as this company affords. 
For the outlay of % as a membership fee 
when taking out a policy, and the payment 
of assessments which have never exceeded 
$12 per year, a person will receive, or his 
heirs in case of his accidental death, $5,000, 
or he will receive $25 weekly indemnity if 
laid up by an accident, and unable to at- 
tend to business. This is a very low rate of 
insurance, and we have no reason to doubt 
the reliability and perpetuity of the insti- 
tution. 


We regret that, owing to a mishap in the 
mailing-rooms, a portion of last week’s 
Christian Union reached our subscribers 
later than usual. We would remind you, 
too, that the occurrence of the two full 
holidays of Christmas and New Year's 
has necessarily occasioned something of a 
delay in our work. We trust that, in 
general, nothing may occur to delay the 
arrival of the paper in the future, as we 
wish The Christian Union to be on time in 
every —— 

—The publishers of Adams’ Historical Chart 
offer one dollar discount from their prices 
to any one ordering a chart and mentioning 
this paper. We can indorse the chart as well 
worth the money, and a purchaser will not be 
Geappetaent. 


COMMON COLDS. —Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common colds. The chil- 
liness and shivering, the dullness and lan- 
guor, the soreness of the throat, pain in the 
head, and stuffed nostrils. We would recom- 
mend a timely use of Madame FPorter’s Cura- 
tive Cough Balsam. A safe, reliable, and 
pleasant remedy. Full directions on each 
bottle. Small bottles, 25 cents. 








In addition to ry 2 _Bonttive discomfort, one 
Feet predis to Ci Colds. Keep the fee 
warm with site Insoles. Sold b: drug 
gists and shoe dealers. ice ) cents. le to fit 
all sizes. Insoles for ladies are very thin. 








Readings and Recitations! 
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con TINE Ww TAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
{00 Broadway, New York. 
Insures against loss by Fire at Reasonable Rates. 











Reserve for re-imeurance.. ............++! 1 Os, TT e 
Oapital pai in tm Gash ‘ ‘ * a,geu oon-e0 
mY NUD. <00cei (stax atarthgm 1) Teal, 0ga 97 
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New York Safety Ww 
The two Safety Funds now amount ooo, 
Bec’y. GEO. T. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


IN THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 


HEARTILY REPUBLICAN IN POLITICS. 








“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 





Devoted to American Farming and Manufacturing, and to American Homes, 





THE TRIBUNE invites the attention of all to its terms for 1884. 
Please notice the reduction in price of single subscriptions. 


Weekly, single copy, one year................... ibe ves $1 25 

* in clubs of ten, one year 
Semi-Weekly, single copy, one year... a wee —_ 2 50 
= in clubs of ten, One year........ aad 2 00 


An extra copy with every club of ten. 

At two cents a copy to yearly subscribers, post-paid, Tat TriBuNe gives the 
most for the least money of any paper in America. 

THe New York TrriBune is the most accurate exponent of Republican senti- 
ment in America, and aims to be the best, cleanest, and highest political and family 
newspaper. The TriBUNE is always on the side of morality, good order, reform, and 
progress. It warmly sympathizes with every practical effort to restrict the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. It always favors the cause of honest labor ; and in the interest 
of the American Workingman supports a Protective Tariff. It has no interest, for or 
against corporations, to hinder its taking the just and fair course, best for all the peo- 
ple and the whole country. It is the organ of no person or faction, is under no 
control save that of its Editor, and knows no obligation save that to the public. 
During the coming year the regular features of THe TRIBUNE will be well main- 
tained, and new ones will be added. As is well known, THE WEEKLY is chiefly de- 
voted to the interests of the best elements of the rural population. It is always a good 
general newspaper, none better in America. Two pages are given weekly to Agricult- 
ural matters, prepared by a progressive, wide-awake editor, assisted by the most com- 
petent professors in agricultural colleges in the country, and by experienced farmers 
and cultivators, The market reports are, authoritative, and are the general standard 
of those who deal in farm products. The first page, which is covered with bright, 
short editorial paragraphs, is a review of the important Topics of the Day. It isa 
good page for any general reader, for it sums up in incisive fashion, with terse com- 
ment, the cream of the occurrences of the week and the current thought about them. 
The news of the whole globe is condensed in each issue, and so selected and set forth 
as to give a good general idea of what is going on everywhere. Nothing is overlooked, 
from aship-launching in Maine to the latest rush for gold in Montana; or from the 
latest utterance of Bismark on the situation in Europe, to the modest declaration of a 
Western girl that she is willing to marry on ten dollars a week. The choicest edito- 
rials, reviews, foreign letters, and special articles of the Daily are culled for the Weekly 
issue. ‘‘ Home Interests” are discussed by a versatile lady writer, and her columns 
are as eagerly perused by old and young asany in the whole paper, Every year there 
are several good stories and novels. 

Tue WEEKLY begins the Presidential year with brand-new and handsome type. 
The old excellence of clear, large, easily read print will now be more marked than 
usual. 

Tue SEM WEEKLY has all the features of the Weekly, and twice the amount 
of matter. It isasuccessful paper, enjoying, in fact, four times the circulation of any 
other Semi-Weekly in New York. It is perhaps the best issue of Tae Tripune for 
binding and preserving for reference. 

The coming year Tueé TRIBUNE will print two series of special articles. It will 
make them of direct interest and great value—the one series, to Young Men; the 
other, to Farmers and people of general information. Every grown man knows by 
his own experience that young men would make greater progress in life if they knew 
the practical maxims that ought to govern them, and which have actually governed the 
men who have risen from poverty by their own exertions to positions of power or 
wealth. THE Trrsvne will print in the course of the year the lives of men, among 
whom are expected to be David Dows, of New York ; Dalrymple, the great farmer ; 
Samuel Sloan ; Chief Judge Noah Davis ; John Roach, the great shipbuilder ; ex- 
Senator Davis, of West Virginia ; Daniel Reeves; W. D. Kelly, and James Howard, 
the famous Western steamboat builder, with this object in view. The articles will be 
written either by the men themselves or from their lips by a member of THe TRIBUNE 
staff. They will be invaluable to all our young men. 
= Secondly, there will be a series of special articles on such topics as Forestry, 
American Grain and Wheat, the Dairy, Cheese-making, etc., by the most. eminent 
experts in the country. 

The November elections of 1883 show that we can elect a Republican President 
next year if we will, Tut TripunE—heartily Republican, influenced by no interests 
save those of the public, and under no control save that of its Editor—can be made 
the most powerful single agency to that end. It only needs that those who like it 
should do what they can to extend its circulation. Specimen copies and circulars sent 


rout | free. 
THE TRIBUNE, 
New York. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The historic old frigate -‘Constitution ” 
is quietly dropping to pieces in ‘‘ Rotten 
Row ” at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

—The Tsar of Russia is improving, the 
iujuries received by his recent sleighing 
accident having been quite overcome. 

—The first bicycle club to build and 
own its club-house will be the Citizens’ 
Club of this city, which laid the corner- 
stone of its new house on Thursday of last 
week. 

—Friday, December 20, was the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield, and Saturday, De- 
cember 28, was Mr. Gladstone’s seventy- 
fourth birthday. 

—The statue of Harriet Martineau was 
publicly unveiled December 26, in the 
Old South Meeting-House of Boston, in 
the presence of a large audience. Miss 
Annie Whitney is the sculptress. 

—It looks as though there might be a 
return to the splendor of medieval times 
when we read that Don Carlos owns one 
of the finest gondolas on the canals of 
Venice, manned by four gondoliers in red 
and black uniforms. 

—It is said that Prince Frederick 
William, while at the Quirinal, extended 
an invitation to King Humbert and Queen 
Margherita to visit the German Court at 
Berlin, and that the invitation was ac- 
cepted. The visit will probably be made 
next spring. 

—A costly dike recently built on the 
farm of William M. Evarts, near Windsor, 
Vt., making a beautiful lake of thirty 
acres in extent and from five to twenty 
feet deep, broke away one day last 
week, and inflicted damages estimated 
at $1,000. 

—The American Society of Professors 
of Dancing held its annual meeting last 
week in Philadelphia, and decided what 
dances people should dance for the com- 
ing year. This sounds like a joke, and a 
silly one at that, but it was a sober, sin- 
ceré, and earnest fact. 

—King Humbert of Italy has consented 
to have the monument of the late Victor 
Immanuel erected in a side chapel of the 
Pantheon at Rome, instead of in the center 
of the building, as was first proposed. The 
latter plan was frowned on by the Pope, 
who said it would result in the anathema- 
tization of the building. 

—The Boston excursion party to Cali- 
fornia last winter was so successful that 
another and larger has been Organized. 
One hundred and thirty-seven persons, 
most of them from New England, have 
just started from Boston. Two months 
will be passed at Monterey, the travelers 
not returning until April, May, and June. 

—Diary of President Arthur's Christ- 
mas Day: Breakfasted early with his son 
and daughter, and with them attended 
morning service at St. John’s Church. 
Remainder of the day was spent at the 
White House, and in the evening enter- 
tained at dinner Secretary Frelinghuysen 
and Mrs. Taylor. The President gave his 
daughter, Miss Nellie, a pair of diamond 
earrings, and his son Allan a check for 
$150. 

—A public charity has just been estab- 
lished in Chicago, and works so success- 
fully that it might well be tried in other 
cities, A model soup-house has been es- 
tablished where a well-cooked meal can 
be obtained for ten cents, and is given 
gratuitously to worthy applicants unable 
to pay thatsum. Patrons buy a number 
of soup tickets which they distribute 
among the deserving, and the plan works 
so well that there is talk of establishing 
other similar institutions, 

—An estate of $300,000, the bequest of 
the late G. O. Clark, of Milton, Mass., 
has been left to Harvard College after the 
death of his family and their relatives. 
The will of the late Professor Sophocles, 
also, After several private bequests, gives 
the rest of his estate to the College, to be 
known as the ‘Constantius Fund,” in 
memory of an uncle of the deceased. 
The fund is to be used in purchasing 
Greek and Latin books for the college, 


and for publishing a catalogue of the 
library. 

—An ingenious tramp has been dis- 
covered in Cleveland, Ohio. His days 
were spent in searching for work and 
at night he slept secretly in a cow stable, 
the property of a prosperous citizen. The 
latter having noticed that his favorite cows 
gave very little milk, set a watch one 
morning, and discovered the tramp enjoy- 
ing a good breakfast of warm milk which 
- was drawlng from its original source, 
like a veritable child of nature. Quite a 
step, this, from the original Romulus and 
Remus and the she-wolf. 

—Prominent citizens of Boston, New 
| York, and Philadelphia have signed a peti- 
tion to Congress praying for the establish 
ment of a Signal Service Station on Nan- 
tucket, and a telegraphic cable in the 
Vineyard Sound, connecting with the 
mainland. The petition sets forth that 
thirty thousand vessels pass through Nan 
tucket Sound annually; that in seventy- 
nine years, five hundred and thirty vessels 
have been wrecked about the island, 
the value of which, including cargoes, 
is nearly $5,000,000; that the number 
of lives sacrificed exceeds two hundred, 
and that much of this disastrous record 
might have been prevented by such 
apparatus as is now requested by the 
petition. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM, 

Dr. J. 8. Hullman, Philadelphia, Pa., says : 
“It is of good service in the troubles arising 
from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction in my 
practice.”’ 





Surface Indications 


What a miner would very properly term 
“surface indications” of w is beneath, 
» are the Pimples, Sties, re Eyes, 
Boils, and Cutaneous Eruptions w ith 
which people are annoyed in spring anc 
earlysummer, The etfete matter accumu- 
lated during the winter months, now 
makes its presence felt, through Nature's 
endeavors to expel it from the system. 
While it remains, it is a poison that festers 
in the blood and may develop into Serof- 
ula. This condition causes derangement 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs, 
witha feeling of enervation, languor, and 
weariness—often lightly spoken of as *‘only 
spring fever.” These are evidences that 
Nature is not able, unaided, to throw off 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vital 
forces. To regain health, Nature must be 
aided by a thorough blood-purifying med- 
icine; and nothing else is so effective as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which {s sufficiently powerful to expel 
from the system even the taint of Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 

The medical profession indorse AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, and many attestations of 
the cures effected by it come from all parts 
of the world, It is, in the language of 
the Hon. Francis Jewett, ex-State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts and ex-Mayor of 
Lowell, “the only preparation that does 
real, lasting good 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 








WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser must accompany each “want.” Cards 
Jor others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted—By a young lady, for four months, a 
comfortable home in New York City, from Mon- 
day till Saturday of each week. Location pre- 
ferred, between Fourteenth and Sixtieth Streets. 
Terms must be moderate. Address Miss A. W.. 
118 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 


Wanted—A purchaser for 8 volumes of New 
York “ Weekly Tribune,"’ bound in board, sheep 
backs, for the years 1843, ’45, 46, 47, 48, °49, 51, 
and ’52. Address J. W. Brown, Box 100, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 


For Sale—A Remington Type Writer, No. 2, 
almost new, cheap for cash, or will exchange in 
part payment for Weber or Steinway Upright 
Piano. Address Type-Writer, care of Janitor 38 
East Fourteenth Street, City, } 





Amberg’s “PEERLESS” Cabinet Letter File 


The small cut shows one of the Files or 





Drawers of a Cabinet. The index in each 
File has 25 divisions, giving as many spaces 
or compartments for separating the papers, 


thereby assuring quick access to any Ictter 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


These Cabinet Letter Files are made in many sizes, ranging from the smallest of six Files to those 
of one hundred or more. As lately improved, they combine all the desirable points wanted in a complete Letter 
File; are elegantly and substantially made, the wood-work being of the best seasoned Black Walnut, veneered, 
with fittings of brass and steel, nickel-plated. They can be arranged for any class of correspondence, and 
adapted to any requirement. 

Illustrated Catalogue on application to 


CAMERON, AMBERG, & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


69 Duane Street, New York. 71 & 73 Lake Street. Chicago. 27 Little Britain, London. 


Adams Historical Chart. 


A NEW REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT FOR ANY ONE. 
“To the teacher of General History it is invaluable.” 
* Rev. F. N. Peloubet says: * It is a capital help for Sabbath- 
School Teachers.” 
It enables one to fix in the Mind the General Order of Events. 
It enables one to definitely LOCATE, in time, Individual Events. 
It enables one to SEE the CONTEMPORARY EVENTS of any 
period, as in a picture. 


PRICES. 
On Rollers, (turned by cranks, and occupying such space 
on the wall as may be desired) for Families and 


when wanted, 














Schools, - - - - $15.00 
In Portfolio Form, for table use, - on 15.00 
In Book Form, vs - 10.00 


Send for ib ettss Circular. 


COLBY & CO., Publishers, 5 Union Square, N. Y. 


Norr.—Any one ordering this Chart, and at the same time 
= mentioning this paper, will receive $1 discount from the above 
prices. 





READ IT 
THROUCH 


“Farm and Garden” for ene year, Abso- 
intely FREE, and a supply of Cheleest 
cums OA PES SEEDS at a tryin, We 
Fie Pee the “Farm and Garden” (t reenact ly 


FOR Farmers’ paper) one year FREE with eaca 
FOR TRIAL Triat Package: ‘a of Dorr’s Lowa Seeds. 
We mak wt ler to induce Ay et try Sp hye en 
em inte bb cam of new homes this season, We want every Farmer aod Gardener to give 
oun Sen te trial. Package *F” contains ove packet each, Cuban Queen Watermelon, New Fawor- 
x , Excelsior Cabbage, Long Orange Carrot, Boston Market Celery, Green Fringed Lettuce, 
moth Red Onion, Sugar Barenip. Long Sire ningae S00) Upeuprceet Cucumber. te ary Tur- 

¥ lone selis for ee 5s ic 3 
eas ane Regs ge bs den BO. sgt = and pots what we give for ONLY Cc. 
y - ane se? (eee ies grown from our Seeds. Competition open 
$ CASH P REMIUMS 5 te all purchasers of these trial packages, and mo others. Full 
lars ) Il rder at once aad take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 
rr’s lowa Seed ica sent with 4 your address, with 6@c, in cash or —— _ ene _ —— 


.) istry mall sabe pages one geet ll ‘i pre) aad we will enter 


Our Special “FARM and GARDEW. 
Ofer! An unequalled opportunity to secure 





4th St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





¥.¢ MORRIS: BROUGH, 


ie = te 
y West 14TH St EF tie : 
Xl : 
Eunionaes PNDUT oAsks, ee” 


u 


| 

| 

Za yy eats, | 

| Se; EEWS Nn A Wakks, | 
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<x ot a Art Needlewe-% 
Pn 
“pel >aw, 


fn latest « fesigus, 
MODERATE PRICES. 


impo rted Direct. 
ae 
aS “a ons in Embroid Very. 
is Ladies” and Children’s Flannel Underwear a Specialty.) 
LADIES’ OWN | WORK TAKEN ON SALS, } 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions and 
directions for planting ‘all Vegetable and ANd 
Seeds, Plants. etc. Inwaluable to a 


D.M. FERRY & CO." 


SUBSCRIBERS 
to The Christian Union are en- 
titled to a dollar’s worth 0; care- DEAFNESS CURED! 
fully selected flower and garden RAPIDLY and COMPLETELY. Hearing perfectly -— 
seeds. If you desire them, say #0| ro Niu yn ates aah et 
when you send in your subscrip- AURAL CLINIC, 177 67H Avu., NEW Yeux. 
tion, and the seeds will be mailed 44+ Fe + 
to you after the Ist of January.| $66 pic"4siics" iste PIE and ong 
Perhaps a friend can use them if a 


ou cannot, a h asily made. Cost 
yew on ei fis Aires Tave & oy Atguay iy 


Send to the Yale hs 
CRAZY PATCHWOR Silk Works, New $5 to $20 sallaie at home. Sam het worth $5 free. 


faven, Ct, fora of their beautiful silks for patchwork. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Ma, 








L= orders receive Ba ompt aud caretul ate 
on. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Heavy woolen un- 
derclothing is liable 
to retain any impuri- 
ties there may be in 
the soap used by the 
laundries; this un- 
derwear becomes a 
factor in causing dis- 
ease. Dr. Doremus, | 
of Bellevue Hospital, 
after a careful chem- 
ical analysis, and a 
rigid microscopical 
examination, recom- 
mends the Ivory Soap 
‘for its unsurpassed 
detergent properties 
and purity.” 


i 
| 
| 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent toany ne whocan not get it of their grocer, 
if six 2c. stamps, to pay postage, are sent to Proce 


ter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati lease mention this paper. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


A Righteous ngicehiti By the Marchion- 
ess Clara Lanza, author of “Mr. Perkins’ | 
Danghter.”” 16mo, cloth. $1.2. 

“Shows conclusively that the Marchioness | 
Lanza is one of our novelists of genuine talent | 
and imagination.”"—[North American, Philadel 
phia. 

“Isa novel of decided ability, written with a | 
strong and vigorous hand.”—{Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, New York. 

* The plot is sufficiently romantic and ingenious | 
to keep the reader's interest close to the story. 

. Well deserving the favorable reception it 

h as met.’’—[Press, Portland 


Hand and Ring. The new story by the} 
author of “‘The Leavenworth Case.” 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

“It moves on clean and healthy, and ends | 
without raising any images or making impres- 
sions which have to be forgotten. It is ingenious 
and sensational. . Is worked out powerfully 
and skillfully.”"—{ Independent. New York. 

“Like her former books, the plot is strong and | 
original, and the story told in that vigorous, | 
straightforward method that captivates the mass | 
of readers.”’—({Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


The Diothas; or, A Long Look Ahead. 
A Novel. By a New Writer. 16mo, cloth, 
Rays 
‘A fiction like this, which is characterized by 

80 much thoughtfulness, so much ingenuity, so 

much playfulness, fancy, and imagination, to- 

gether with a dash of poetry, and which, more- 
over, is written in so lucid and pleasing a style, 

Sught to be a very great success.”—[Telegram, 

New York. 

“ A decidedly clever book. 
mative mind he adds a great deal of practical 
and scientific information.”—{Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, New York. 

*,* Putnam's new Catalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 


&. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


“27 and 29 West 23d St., New York: 


K Al Al B E LYMAN. ABBOTT, 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street. 


|FOR THE FATHER: The Outlook, giving a review of the past week, and a forelook 


‘FOR THE MOTHER: a Household Department of instruction and inspiration for the 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: two unique papers on the Lesson—one 


To an imag- | 





A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





CONTAINING EACH WEEK 


on the week to eome ; newsy letters from Boston, Washington, and Chicago ; 
and editorial discussions of the living questions of the day by the ablest writers 


in the country. 


kitchen, the nursery, and the parlor. 


FOR THE CHILDREN; always a good story, and always Aunt Patience’s Writing- 
Desk, wherein ‘‘ Aunt Patience is doing a grand work for the little people, and 


I am not sure that it stops with them 


for the Bible Class, one for the Primary Class, both for the Home Circle. Of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Special_Papers a prominent contemporary has said : ‘‘ They 


are the ablest and most suggestive that come under our notice.” 


FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON: a Department of especially edited religious reading 
for the Home Circle. Largely made up of Contributed Articles from many of 


the best-known men of the times, 


FOR STUDENTS; an unsurpassed review of all current literature, and a concise, 
critical description of all the new publications of each week. Under the general | 
editorial supervision of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, the reviews are written in large 
measure by specialists. 





FOR THE PERPLEXED: a column of inquirtne FRienps. and one of ‘HINTs, | 
- 

QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, in which all questions sent by subscribers, from | 

the Kitchen and the Work-shop to the Library and the Bible Class, are an- 


swered by a corps of competent writers. 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY: stories, sketches, incidents of travel, and poems, 
from the pens of nearly all the well-known writers: iu, current litérature.. Within 
the next few months. striking stories will be published from Amelia E. Barr, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, H. H. Boyesen, E. P. Roe, 


and other popular writers. 





“For a weekly paper for the home circle, there are few that equal, and none that excel, Tux | 
Curetian Union. It devotes itself to the treatment of all the live issues of the day, and to the | 


| wife, the mother, the mistress of the household; whose cares preclude the perusal of the files of the | 


daily press for information of the busy world’s doings, this paper will be found invaluable as con- 
| veying in condensed form all that one need to read te be thoroughly informéd of.tie news abroad 

‘and at home. Besides, it has departments adapted to the youth.of both sexes, and to readers of | 

all classes.’’—{ Exchange. : 


“L became a subseriber to Tae Cammrmx Union last June, and} cestre to express the pleasure 
its weekly arrival afford¢to my entireshousehold. Every number containssomething of interest to 
each member of the family‘ parents abd children alike. My only regret is that I did not subscribe 
for it at a much earlier date. It ought to be in every intelligent Christian family. 


Boston, December 11, 1888. Yours very truly, ——— ———. 


The Christian Union aims to make its Editorial Departments the medium for the 
expression of the freshest and soundest views of the strongest men on all current 
topics of vital interest. a. 


EDITORS : 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


assisted by many of the best-known writers as contributors. 


~ 


TERMS FOR THE CHRISTIAN UNION : 





Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, W. Y, 


ONWHITAG YTAS) 
$3.00 per Annum ;! $2. §0 to Clergymen, in advance. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This rr never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the’ ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold ine com- 
petition with the multitude of we test, short weight, 
alum or phosohate powders. So in cans. 
ROYAL Baking POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Degraaf & Taylor, 


THE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 
47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


48 West 15th Street, 
Between 5th and 6th Aves., 
NEW YoRE. 


If +You+Want 


ORe beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue °F 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 

SurnidBing Goode forMen 
and Boys, send a postaf 
card a request fo 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


CTEAM COOKED CEREALS 


Riafones Foods in the World, for 
Old and Young. 


Selected grain, all hulls, 
cockle, ont’ impurities re- 
moved. CRUSHED, STEAM 
CooKkep AND DESICCATED. 
Patented. Proparets as wan- 
ted, for the table, in ten 
reakfast minutes. Saving money. Sav 
ing fuel. Saving time. Sav- 
ing waste. vo a eye 
Easy to digest, deing a 
ereats. ready thoroughly cooked. 
A. B. c. WHITE OATS. A. B. C. WHITE WHEAT. 

















American 





\. B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. 


Ask for A. B. C. only. 
For sale by all Grocers. THE CEREALS M'F'G CO., 


pend forcirculas. 88 MURRAY 8T.. NEW YORK. 


AUTOMATIC 


(Registered Trade-Mark,) 





sey AND DALLED 1 sent Scams. 
AND aetiat NO AA NJURE tin, 


WDoox & Gibbes. Sse 7 


YOUR NAME ss. ut. ctarme: 57s 
pions Rh. ep “Tey 4 fine, 
2: ied Geld Bdge, 100 10c.; Ps oh. an 10c.; 
a 
sie Gata Chromo, 10¢.; 12 Slipper or Cords, 16045 sare. 
2 :-.. Gems, name —— Ae! hand holding boquet, 30c.; Tae 


19 Photograph Cards. hy we w 
- = it, 0c. Agent’s Outéit, tee An elegant Premium m for 


every order amounting % $1. or more, given free. We 
the World 
have the largest variety of Bat | Card Retentn in heey 


and 
Ae aay quantity, at 7. a 


GD lis CARO C6. 145 Milk St, BOSTON, Mass. 
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Ta GOOD NEWS 
>REATAMERICAN A LADIES : 
‘. Tuideeladate aver a 
. Now's your ce 
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